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Fight year old whiskeys 


VS. 
four, five and six year old whiskeys. 


STRAIGHT WHISKEYS 


The straight whiskeys blended’ in 
_ Schenley Reserve are older. 
And older whiskey 
tastes more mature. Smoother. 
‘It costs more to make. 

So compare the age. Compare the price. 
And if you're paying Schenley Reserve prices 
for something younger, don’t think that 
they’re charging too much. 

Maybe we're just charging too little. 


Schenley Réserve. 
It costs more to make. Costs us. Not you. 


*Blended Whiskey - 35% Straight Whiskeys 
65% Grain Neutral Spirits « 86 Proof © Schenley Distillers Co., N.Y.C. 


Now...relive the battles which shaped history 
with the men who fought them! 


874. BATTLES LOST AND 
WON. Hanson Baldwin. 
Famed N.Y. Times mili 
tary editor and Pulitzer 
Prize winner analyzes } 
eleven World War tl 


26. THE ARMS OF KRUPP. 
William Manchester 
(Author of ‘The Death of 
a President.”) Rise and 
fall of Germany's muni- 
tions dynasty Pub. ed 
$12.50 


MILITARY BOOK CLUB 
invites you to 


Take any 
ooks for 98c¢ 


If you join now and agree to accept only 4 selections I, 
or alternates during the next year. 
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870, THE GUNS OF AU- alR FORCE 
GUST. Barbara W. Tuch- 
man, Famed best-seller 
that won the Pulitzer 
Prize! Fatetul first 
month of World War | 
Pub ed. $7.95 


878. THE Gi WAR 1941- 
1945. Ralph G. Martin. 
Basic training, Life in bar- 
racks. Action at front.160 
photos, best cartoons 
from Yank and Stars & 
Stripes. Pub. ed. $8.95 


Yes—take 4 books worth up to $50.00 in 
publishers' editions on this extraordinary introductory offer. 


NNOUNCING a new book club published today. Books on war 

which brings you books about and peace, world affairs and cur- 
generals and fighting men, states- rent events, important biographies 
men and scholars, conquerors and and revealing memoirs—controver- 
traitors...men and empires caught sial books that often make front 
in the searing experience of total page news! 


879. THE 'ROREAN WAR, war and uncertain peace. Here are 


Gen. Matthew D. Ridg- You are invited to enjoy a trial 


way. Did Korea almost brilliant tactics and unbelievable 3 

turn into World War 1112 blunders. Hot wars and cold ones membership. Choose any 4 vol- 

Includes dramatic Mac- 4 ‘ umes in this announcement. They 

Arthur-Truman show Open alliances and secret pacts. rth to $50.00 i iginal 

down. Pub. ed, $6.95 Unpublished diaries andeyewitness 97 worth up fo $90.00 in origina 
testimony publishers’ editions. Take them all 


for 98¢, plus shipping and han- 
BOn Re ier dling. If not delighted, return all 
fers you (at av- books within 10 days and member- 
erage savings of ship will be canceled. Send no 
30%) many of money. Mail the coupon to the 
theumosbexcit. MILITARY BOOK CLUB, Garden 
ing books being City, New York 11530. 


‘mies SEND NO MONEY—JUST MAIL COUPON TODAY! Jaume! 


The MILITARY BOOK CLUB, Dept. 97-TDA 
Garden City, N.Y. 11530 
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oa Piease accept my application for charter membership in the 
new MILITARY BOOK CLUB and send me the 4 books whose 
numbers | have printed below. Bill me 98¢ (plus shipping and 
handling) for all 4 volumes. , 

New selections will be described in advance. A convenient 
form will always be provided on which | may refuse selections 
| do not want. | need take only 4 selections or alternates in 
the coming year at average savings of 30% and may resign 
any time after that 
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John Toland. The fall of ON A WAR. Bernard Fall. WAR, Samuel Eliot Mor- TURES I'VE KEPT. Dwight CIVIL WAR TRILOGY. Mr. 
the Third Reich in first Brilltantanmalysis of Viet-  rison. Pulitzer Prize his D. Eisenhower. tke talks Lincoln's Army, Glory 
person Storfes from of; nam. “Best outline of torian writes story of about Abilene, West Road. A Stillness at 
ficers and enlisted men Vietnamese fistory and U.S Navy. fram 1939 point, war years, Presi. Appomattox. Acclaimed 
of both sides, IMlds- mainissues." N.Y, Times. to surrender on USS Mis dency, Incl. 125 favorite 
troted. Pub. ed. $8.95 Pub, ed. $4.95 sourl, Pub. ed. $15.00 photos. Pub, ed. $7.95 
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TRUELY YOURS 


tell it to TRUE 
67 West 44th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 10036 


BIG MAN 

I truely enjoyed the April article on 
Frank Howard. I shall always remember 
my only personal experience with him. 

While touring the Far East with the 
Ohio State baseball team, Frank was a 
guest ata Little League banquet in Tokyo. 
He told the youngsters that he had been 
bom on the wrong side of the tracks but 
because God had given him a wonderful 
body—able to work—he was experiencing 
many things he had never dreamed would 
happen to him. He asked the youngsters 
to work hard in life and to appreciate the 
wonderful gifts they had been given. . . 

This to me was so typically Frank 
Howard. I shall never forget his short talk 
of that night and T doubt V'd mind if he 
broke the great Babe’s records. It just 
couldn't happen to a nicer guy! 

—Richard Evans 
Overland Park, Kan, 


TEST BREAKER 
After reading Strange But True in the 
May issue of Trur, the article on the 
method of the Turkish police in giving 
that brake test really struck me. 
Wouldn't it have been fun to know be- 
forehand and have a set of Silent Guard 
Sealant tires installed, speed up to the 
limit, run over the spikes and then look 
back to see the fists waying in the air? 
—Tex Mason 
Belmont, Calif. 


EARLY BIRDS 

Re: J Photographed the Birth of Avia- 
tion True, April 1969. I would suggest 
that Mr, Cook and C. M. McKennon re- 
search the experiences of Lyman Gilmore 
who made a powered airplane flight in 
May 1902 (19 months before the Wright 
brothers’ flight) ; and the flight of Gustave 
Whitehead on 14 August, 1901 (two years 
prior to the Wright brothers’ flight) . 

Anyone who studies the records on 
these two men will find substantial evi- 
dence that history erred in giving the 
Wright brothers credit for the first powered 
airplane flight. 

Possibly Mr. Cook took the first picture 
of a powered airplane carrying man off 
the ground but T firmly disagree with the 
idea that it was the first powered flight. .. . 

—Charles W. Ruffner 
Tucson, Ariz. 


ADD CHE FILE 

I have read with more than casual in- 
terest Andrew St. George's account of how 
the U.S. finally got Che Guevara and the 
dose of snake oil he evidently believes was 
administered to me. While I would be the 
last to deny that I have been hoodwinked 
on occasion in the 32 years I have been a 
newspaperman, | would like to set the 
record straight, ever so slightly, pertaining 
to my walk-on role in the Guevara episode. 

St. George states that Murray Sayle of the 
London Times was the only correspondent 
in Bolivia when Che struck the Bolivian 
army with an ambush in the Nancahuazu. 
The date of that attack, as St. George 
States, was indeed March 23, 1967. My 
Passport shows that | entered Bolivia on 
March 22 and left on March 25. 1967. . 

It was not until the second week of 
April that the Bolivians located Che's 
abandoned base camp and the photos and 
documents that made it clear Guevara was 
in command of the guerrillas. The presence 
of Castro's right-hand man was not known 
to [Bolivia's late President Rene] Barrien- 
tos or to any U.S. official in the snake-oil 
business at any time in March 1967. 

Further, I was not sent to Latin America 
on a “quick cross-continental exploration” 
by The Star because of vague rumors of 
something big. The trip was a big routine 
circuit that I make several times a year 
and I had no idea anything was brewing 
in Bolivia. 1 just happened to get to LaPaz 
the day before the first guerrilla clash. It 
happens just as often that I am at the 
wrong place when a good story breaks. 

St. George gave me an_ ill-considered 
rabbit punch when he wrote: “To make 
sure readers realized this was the outcome 


of a thorough inyestigation “in refer- 
ence to the Moises Guevara coincidence. 
He knows from long experience that a 
thorough investigation in Bolivia is like 
swimming in peanut butter and takes 
months. I only had four days and made 
no pretense of a thorough inyestigation. I 
had just about all the Bolivian and U.S. 
governments knew at the time, which 
wasn't much. Certainly until the photos 
and documents became available much 
later, and until “poor” Regis Debray had 
told all he knew, the presence of Che in 
Bolivia would have been dangerous spec- 
ulation. 
In other respects, I enjoyed the story 
thoroughly. . . . 
—Jeremiah O’Leary 
The Evening Star-The Sunday Star 
Washington, D.C. 


It's common knowledge that the C.LA., 
i.c. Washington propagandists, were search- 
ing for a publication (one with a good 
circulation and a fair record for credi- 
bility) through which it could release a 
distorted and un-True summation of the 
Che Guevara episode. 

—Jim Hale 
New York, N.Y. 


Regarding ultrasympathetic article on 
Guevara in April issue of your magazine by 
Andrew St. George; nowhere is there any 
mention that Guevara Was a murdering 
and sneaky communist—and an implacable 
enemy of our country! 

—Willard B. Andrus, M.D. 
Columbus 12, Ohio 
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Who knows what evil lurks in the hearts of used cars? 


A Volkswagen dealer knows. 

He knows that a used car can be a 
thing of beauty on the outside and a mass 

corruption on the inside. 

By what extraordinary power has he 
been able to unlock these deep, dark 
secrets? 

By something un-mysteriously called the 


VW 16-point inspection. 

It takes him to parts of or ra 
traveled by used card .the farth 
reaches of the transmission . . . the 
of the electrical system... 
the engine. 

lf he finds the car be pure at heart, 
he rewards if with a sign that says “The 


ler quarantees 100 


100 


first.” 
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1aF «Produced by PHIL FELDMAN YAH TECHNIC! 


on Green and Roy Ny Sickr 


June 19th. And then watch for it this summer at a theatre near you. 


SCANDINAVIA: NO SEX 
CRIMINALS RUNNING AMOK 
IN THE STREETS 


REALLY Now, IS THIS 
A DIRTY PICTURE? 


TAIS IS TRUE 


Our Robin Knox-Johnston is alive and well—the first man in history to sail around the 
world alone and nonstop. Ten months after he sailed forth from England like a modern 
Magellan and after more than four months of doubts and fears about his seeming dis- 
appearance somewhere on the world’s oceans, our 30-year-old sailor was sighted homeward 
bound near the Azores in mid-April. We went personally to welcome him home—and 
we'll give you a full report next month in True. 


Questions of morality, insistent and intriguing, occupy our attention this month. How 
far will man go in answering the calls of his senses? To what extent will he exploit the 
freedoms of the contraceptive society? Who shall say what he may do—or smoke—or 
feel—or enjoy? How honest can man learn to be about himself? Two articles in this 
month’s issue bear upon these questions. 


What? Supreme Court Justices smoking marijuana? Never! In 1969 this is the answer 
to he expected from an overwhelming majority of Americans. But will that always be the 
mood of the country? To find out, TRUE and author Max Gunther have polled the nation 
and the findings may startle you. Look at it this way: legal or not, pot smoking is as 
common on many U.S. campuses today as beer busts and goldfish swallowing were some 
years ago. So what will happen to Pot Prohibition when the time comes that most judges 
and juries are the very same men who are turning on at Harvard Law School today? 
Figure it out for yourself on page 27. 


What? Pornography will be made legal in America? Never! Well, hold on a bit. 
Precedent-setting Scandinavia, that spawning ground of sexual freedom, has turned over 
a new fig leaf. Pornography is now more legal than ever in the land of blondes and 
northern lights. Curiously, however, it doesn’t seem to haye brought the results that many 
Americans would predict. Sex fiends aren’t running amok in the Tivoli Gardens and 
perversion hasn’t gone public. Of course, such freedom may neyer come to the U.S., but 
just in case our country decides to slip into some more comfortable attitudes one of these 
days, we thought we should have reporter David Shaber take a close-up look at what 
happened when Scandinavia dropped the last vestiges of censorship. See page 38. 


Speaking of censorship, we are more than a little teed off to learn that thousands of 
you good readers haye been inconvenienced in recent months by certain store chains 
which have taken it upon themselves to decide whether our magazine is fit for you to read. 
Life, Newsweek, Cosmopolitan and other first-class magazines haye been similarly witch- 
hunted. It matters not, apparently, that the Supreme Court has decided that you can read 
or look at anything you damn please in your own home—even if pornography is your 
pleasure. To this affirmation of freedom we say hooray and to hell with all the pea-pickin’ 
prudes in this country who seem to have appointed themselves judges of what the rest of 
us may want out of life. But. meanwhile, back at the supermarket, a bunch of vegetarian 
vigilantes have been tossing magazines out because they found something they termed 
“objectionable” (such as the photo at left, from our May issue). Next thing you know, 
these guardians of the commonweal will decide cigarettes shouldn’t be sold, or booze or 
kumquats—or whatever turns you on, But before we give the greengrocers all such 
authority, it might be wise to stand up on our hind legs as free men and ask whoinhell 
appoints the censors in this country anyway, huh? 
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“We want to test your 
aptitude for accounting” 


Take our free Aptitude Test. It can start you on the road to increased prestige 


and a high-paid career in one of the most exciting areas of today’s business world. 


by Byron Menides 


H™ is your opportunity to discover 

whether you have the aptitude to suc- 
ceed in one of the world’s best-paid pro- 
fessions—accounting. All you need do is 
take our free Accounting Aptitude Test at 
home, in your spare time. We'll tell you if 
you can be trained for success in this res 
warding field. 

Thousands of people who have taken 
this Aptitude Test and developed their 
skill through our training, haye gone on 
to successful careers as accountants, office 
managers, auditors, controllers and busi- 
ness executives, 

It makes no difference what kind of job 
you have now. If you have a high school 
diploma or equivalent—if you like work- 
ing with figures—then one of the world’s 
best-paid careers is wide open to you. And 
you can go as high in the business world as 
your ability will take you. Accounting 
training opens the door to any industry— 
to executive positions right up to top man- 
agement — because accounting is such a 
vital part of every business today, 


Accountants wooed and 
rewarded as never before 


Almost without warning the needs of 
American industry have exploded—creat- 
ing a demand for trained accountants that 
has far outstripped the supply. Today, and 
for years to come, this “accounting gap” 
offers the richest incentive for ambitious 
men who are in humdrum, dead-end jobs. 
It offers an opportunity to say goodbye 
forever to scrape-along salaries of $100, 
$125, $150 a week and make twice as much 
as you ever expected to earn. And once 
you learn accounting you'll be secure for 
the rest of your life. In good times or bad, 
accountants are always needed, always in 
demand. 


How you learn the 
skills of accounting 


Since 1903, the International Accountants 
Society has trained many thousands of men 
and women to become accountants. It is 
the largest and oldest home-study school 
deyoted exclusively to the teaching of ac- 
counting and allied subjects. 


Byron Menides is the President of 
the International Accountants Society. 
He was formerly a specialist in 
international surveys with Arthur 
Andersen & Co., one of the world’s 
largest accounting firms, and has held 
other top positions in the business 

and educational fields. 


One key to the school’s success is its 
practical technique of teaching: you learn 
by doing. You do what accountants do — 
face the problems they face—just as though 
you were learning on the job, This is not 
only a more effective way to learn, it is 
highly enjoyable, You see your skills grow, 
lesson by lesson. And every step of the 
way, you are guided by faculty members 
who are all Certified Public Accountants. 


Our students succeed 


This personalized training has helped men 
all over the country find prestige jobs in 
accounting. Here is what some of them 
say: 

“1.A.S, has helped me gain a much better 
position .. . Another promotion only 30 
days after receiving my diploma. My three 
promotions doubled my salary.”—John C. 
Miller, Sturgis, Michigan 

“After taking your course for only four 
months, I am now employed as a book- 
keeper-accountant for a large wholesale 
and retail firm. I have found that important 
accountants have great respect for an J.A.S, 
student. I congratulate you on a tremen- 
dous accounting course.”—Earl E. Chipley, 
Phoenix, Arizona 


“In six months from the time I started 
the course I have changed jobs, increasing 
my pay approximately 75 to 100 percent.” 
—George B. Simmons, Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee 


Major firms use our training 


Companies like National Cash Register, 
General Mills, Standard Brands, Camp- 
bells Soup, Westinghouse and many others 
use the International Accountants Society 
to train their own employees in accounting 
procedures. Thousands of former students 
hold top positions with leading corpora- 
tions and the government. 


Send for free Aptitude Test 


Mail the coupon below and we'll send you 
our free Aptitude Test in accounting to 
take right at home. The test will tell if 
you have the ability to succeed in this field. 
There is no obligation whatever. 

We will also send you a 24-page brochure, 
“Your Business Success through Account- 
ing,” which explains our school’s unique 
teaching method. 

Find out if you have the ability to be- 
come a successful accountant. Take that 
all-important first step by sending for your 
free Aptitude Test and informative bro- 
chure today. Just fill out and mail the cou- 
pon below. There is no cost or obligation. 
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International Accountants Society, Ine. 
A Home Study School Since 1903 o 
Dept. 8960, 209 West Jackson Blvd. (| 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 —) 
Please mail me a copy of your free Aptitude 
Test and 24-page brochure, “Your Business 
Success through Accounting.” I understand 
this does not obligate me in any way. 


Miss [Circle one and please print] 


Streets sivvssssheww ana s a nateotantts sae babe 


Approved under the New GI Bill. 
( Check here if entitled to GI Bill benefits. 


Aceredited by the Accrediting Commission 
of the National Home Study Council. 
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HAMILTON HOUSE, Dept. 891-7 


Cos Cob, Conn. 06807 


Gentlemen; | 


NO-RISK COUPON | 


Kindly send me the following Executive Flightbags at $19.95 plus | 
$1.00 ea. for P.P. and handling. | understand that if | am not 
completely satisfied | may return for a full refund. 


Ret orn #283 Dark Olive Brown cccusseened$1071 Satin Black | 


IMAUINAE We sprves oat ecatceveny ccseunsn ixuterts ate asnsirisiava acter eeuvessavereteaivderteensad ieed 
ADDRESS bev secs ertyasz inssiacsvane cane ittithaspearcasiaperivaicak aavaenaterettcaseeveseet 
PWD he, Mitotane aa ete SRE AM beetaseticases ccd chit ELEY teins Plarteseee 
$ «ss +» Payment enclosed 


FLIGHT BAG $19.95 


plus $1.00 pp. and handling 


§ This is the CARRY-ON EXECUTIVE 
FLIGHT BAG BY HAMILTON HOUSE 
that has saved more time and more 
aggravation for the jet flying executive 
than jet planes themselves save! No 
more tension-filled, time-wasting 
delays at the check in counter. “a 

No more fretful time spent y vy 
waiting for your baggage A 
to be unloaded. While 
others are standing in line 
... you can relax. While others 
are standing around waiting for their 


luggage . .. you can be in your cab on the 
way to town. 


SLIPS RIGHT UNDER YOUR AIRLINE SEAT 

Our carry-on flight bag was designed to hold all the clothing 

you need . .. yet fit right under your seat on the plane. Meets all 
airline carry-on requirements. Compact size that is not too 
skimpy . . . not too bulky. Weighs just 5 Ibs., 2 ozs., is only 22” 
x 1342" x9". Made of new, miracle material that has an 
elegant genuine leather look . . . yet outwears leather by 6 times. 
Will last for years . . . almost indestructible. 


REALLY HOLDS EVERYTHING 

The capacity can be summed up in one word . . . enormous. In- 
side the main compartment is a hanging suit unit, that holds 
your suit guaranteed wrinkle-free . . . plus plenty of room for 
shoes, bulky boxes, gifts, etc. The real secret to the incredible 
capacity is the expanding pockets . . . one full size pocket on one 
side and two smaller ones on the other. You will not believe how 
much you can stuff into these pockets. Extra convenience for 
sorting out your soiled clothes on the return trip. 


SAVE 
40 MINUTES 


A ONYOUR NEXT 


~< 
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FLIGHT 
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COLOR 


CHOICES: 

* Satin Black 

* Dark Olive Brown 

YOUR TYPE OF LUGGAGE 

This has to be the best piece of luggage you have ever toted any- 
where . . . at home, in the world’s finest hotels. Rugged good 
looks. Careful attention to fine detail and hand craftsmanship. 
Quality zippers, locks, balanced handles. 

AN AMAZING VALUE 

This executive flight bag looks like $40.00 or more . . . and well 
it should be. However, we bought the manufacturer’s entire pro- 
duction and offer it direct to you at a special low mail order 
price. It is a real money-saving buy. 

WHO SAYS YOU CAN’T TAKE IT’ WITH YOU? 

HAMILTON HOUSE Executive Flight Bag holds enough for a 
short trip... a week long trip... or a trip around the world... and 
you can carry it on .. . never check baggage through and worry 
about it getting lost or damaged. Especially handy on a trip 
where you must transfer planes. Often the baggage doesn’t make 
the transfer unless you “take it along.” 


“GREAT LUGGAGE” 
“Enclosed you will find an order for 12 Flight Bags for each of 
our Division Managers. I personally have used your FLIGHT 
BAG for 6 months now and think it is just great. Before order- 
ing these 12 we shopped around and couldn’t find anything to 
equal it even at twice the price.” 

J. H., Vice President—Oil Company 
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*Tis strange, but true; for truth-is always strange—stranger than fiction. 
BYRON 
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True Views 


THE LIVELY ARTS 


FOREIGN FILMS — ARE THEY GOING HOLLYWOOD? 


g [t's getting harder and harder these 
days to remember that once upon a time 
there was such a thing as honest-to- 
goodness foreign films. Back in the pre- 
Diners’ Club, pre-jet age, when Europe 
was still a long boat ride away, there 
was a sense of illicit adventure in going 
to those out-of-the-way theaters that 
specialized in showing films made 
abroad. The unfamiliar backgrounds and 
the struggle with the subtitles were all 
part of the feeling that you were peek- 
ing through a keyhole into another 
world. Most likely it was a boudoir if 
the film were French or Italian, or a 
view of somebody’s upper lip being con- 
spicuously stiff if it were British. In com- 
parison to the vacuous Barbara Stan- 
wyck-Robert Taylor fluff that Holly- 
wood unreeled endlessly across Ameri- 
can screens at the time, we maryeled at 
how sophisticated, how subtly different 
the foreign movies were from our own. 

Only later did it begin to dawn on 
some of us that this national flavoring 
was in one sense nothing more than a 
collection of galloping ineptitudes; that 
when you got down to the small strokes 
it was actually through these that na- 
tional differences maintained. 
There was a different ineptitude in the 
film industry of each country. The 
Italians, for instance, were lousy at using 
color, the French were no good at keep- 


were 


ing a story straight, the Swedes had no 
feeling for spectacle, the British had 
little sense of physical action. All of 
these things Hollywood managed yery 
well. 
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Whether it was some sort of com- 
pensation for these deficiencies or simply 
a coincidence, each European industry 
featured other specialties of its own. The 
Italians developed a rough and ready 
style of realism that used the shabby 
antiromantic backdrop of postwar Ital- 
ian cities, laced with trolley wires over- 
head and crumbling buildings below, to 
evoke a strident modern poetry amid the 
pasta. The French became masters of an 
understated irony, cynical and tart (no 
pun intended), built out of scenes, not 
stories, and great women who could act, 
like Jeanne Moreau, and some who ob- 
viously didn’t have to, like Bardot. As for 
the British, no one could touch them 
when it came to suspense and sheer story- 
telling fascination, particularly in the 
area of mysteries and thrillers. Those 
were the days when Carol Reed was 
turning out lulus like Odd Man Out, 
when Trevor Howard and the unfor- 
gettably beautiful young Jean Simmons 
appeared in the psychological thriller, 
The Clouded Yellow. In the work of each 
country there was an honesty and a lack 
of sentimentality that exposed Holly- 
wood as the mindless dream factory it 
mostly was. 

Then, only a few years after the end 
of World War II, the sense of Europe 
as an exotic locale began to fade. Over 
here, foreign movie houses became not 
only acceptable but elegant. People 
started phoning to make sure they didn’t 
arrive in the middle of the picture, and 
the theaters began serving espresso. 
That should have tipped us off, if noth- 


ing else did, that movie men had begun 
to discover how much money there was 
in the international market. American 
marketing methods were one thing, but 
when Hollywood taste began to pene- 
trate the content of the pictures, the 
trouble really began. Slowly but surely 
the foreign film started to sink into the 
suburbs of Hollywood. The James Bond 
series was the first to reflect strongly 
that West Coast feeling. Since then, per- 
ceptive English like Albert 
Finney’s Charlie Bubbles have all but 
vanished; 
masterpieces like Paisan or Open City, 
Bicycle Thief and the memorable Two 
Women with Sophia Loren. Truffaut and 
Antonioni continue to exercise 
unique directorial talents, but they and 
men like them are more and more in 


jewels 


so haye the early Italian 


their 


the minority all over Europe. More im- 
portantly, in each case where a distine- 
tive European style has faded, it is the 
drift style of 
moviemaking—more 
trayagance, more sentiment—that 


toward the American 


color, more ex- 
has 
been the mischief-maker, 

Consider the Italians: 
consider Mastroianni in particular. Poor 
Marcello. Whatever his talents may be, 
they obviously do not extend to choosing 
the right vehicles for himself. He has 
been in so many losers lately it is hard 
to know where to begin, but each one 


even sadder, 


grew out of a sudden Italian ambition 
to ape the Technicolor romances we 
grind out over here, the exact antithesis 
of the realism that is the natural Italian 
style. The result was a series of taste- 
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less wonders like Shoot Loud, Louder 
and Kiss The Other Sheik, films which 
mercifully no one saw and are memora- 
ble only for the talent wasted on them. 
And what about Lollobrigida in Buono 
Sera, Mrs. Campbell? What is that all 
about—Italy’s version of Doris Day? 
The French are no better. It must 
have been some sort of Gallic cinematic 
death that Belmondo (the 
cynical star of the hard-bitten Breath- 


wish cast 
less) in a bit of romantic meringue like 
The Man From Rio, like 
Bogart trying to play Nelson Eddy. Or 


which was 
Belmondo in a costume horse epic called 
Cartouche (Bogart as Errol Flynn). In 
both cases the flesh was willing but the 
Even the tart 
French elan seems to be fading into the 


spirit was ridiculous. 
Hollywood sunset; by the time Claude 
Lelouch finished dousing A Man and a 
Woman with Hollywood sentimentality, 
the only things truly French about it 
were Anouk Aimee’s bare back (no bra! 
no bra!) and a general carelessness with 
the story line. And where was the biting 
Parisian view of love? Buried under a 
sound track of 600 California violins. 

In the case of British films the results 
of this Americanization have been most 
damaging of all. Without a language 
harrier to protect them, the British have 
heen sitting ducks for the worst Holly- 
wood influences. The delicious under- 
statement of the old Alec Guinness gems 
like The Man in the White Suit or The 
Lavender Hill Mob have heen replaced 
by so-called mystery-adyenture films that 
are hung up on money and mod, or that 
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try to substitute Technicolor for tension. 
Tain’t funny, McGee, these sagging bits 
of fluff like Otley, a film of last spring 
about an amiable London grifter caught 
up in an espionage murder. In the old 
days it might haye been one of those 
happily tense little English mysteries 
that kept the audience sitting right on 
the edge of its mind, instead of a blast 
of eye-shattering exaggeration that steals 
the scene from the actors and is itself 
stolen right out of the overblown Matt 
Helm series in which Dean Martin has 
found himself trapped lately. If the 
British are going to crib from the 
American movies, why don’t they at least 
pick the good ones? 

The ultimate result of all this trans- 
atlantic blending is the epidemic of 
current films that have the taste of every 
nation and the flavor of none—that bas- 
tard composite euphemistically known 
as the “international hit.” Candy is one 
of the best, or worst, samples of the 
breed. With a Swedish girl in the lead, 
supported by hordes of American and 
British superstars like Starr, 
Brando and Richard Burton, it proves 


Ringo 


only that top-heavy ballast is too much 
for any ship, and it promptly sank with 
all hands and a large, tasteless gurgle. 

The moral is really simple, after all. 
The various European film industries 
would be better off if they left Hollywood 
methods to Hollywood—the color, the 
posh decor, ete—and stuck to what they 
know best. Somebody should tell these 
guys that the product was more truly 
international when the process wasn’t. & 
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Opinion 


NTIS CORNER 


LET’S REWARD GOOD DRIVERS _By Sen. Philip A. Hart 


@ The letter was from an 18-year-old, 
whose story was a common one. While 
in school, he was covered by his father’s 
auto insurance policy. Once graduated 
and employed, he bought a car and ap- 
plied for his own insurance. He was 
lucky and was accepted. Many of his 
friends wouldn’t have been. The tab? 
$500. Why? He is one of insurance’s 
“undesirables’—not because he has 
piled up tickets or had a serious acci- 
dent, but only because he is 18. In three 
to seven years—depending on his marital 
status and the insurance company he is 
negotiating with—he will outgrow this 
ostracism. His insurance premiums then 
will fall, perhaps by three-fourths. . . . 

A lady writing from California won't 
get rid of her problem so easily. Insured 
with the same company for 33 accident- 
free years, she was hit with a 30 per- 
cent senior-citizen surcharge. This one 
sticks until death. Or, until the company 
decides she is too, too old and cancels 
or she joins millions of other older citi- 
zens Who don’t drive because they can’t 
afford insurance. 

Both of my correspondents—and mil- 
lions more—are victims of the stereo- 
typing prevalent in auto insurance 
today: they are typecast by age. 

Your work can make you undesirable, 
too. Examples: the military, ministers, 
entertainers, beauticians and editors. 

What do you tell a man who writes: 
“T haye just returned from Viet Nam 
only to discoyer no insurance company 
will give me a policy on my car.” 

And did you know you may be refused 
insurance for a messy house or bad re- 
ports from your neighbors? 

Years ago, when insurance was first 
conceiyed, it was a one-for-all, all-for- 
one plan. Each policyholder shared the 
risk equally, and each paid equally. In 
recent years, the chase for the preferred 
risk has taken oyer. To find those top- 
grade risks, most insurers section us off 
into 260 basic classifications, and each 
of us pays the price for the sins—real 
or presumed—of his peers. In testimony 
before the Senate Antitrust and Monop- 
oly Subcommittee, Pennsylyania In- 
surance Commissioner Dayid O. Maxwell 
said that when other divisions are added, 
there are 104,000 groups to which any 
one Pennsylyanian can be assigned. 

Most of the initial company judg- 
ments are based on some statistical eyi- 
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dence. There is no arguing with the fact 
that in 1967 while those under-25 made 
up only 21 percent of the drivers, they 
caused 34 percent of the fatal accidents. 
But, conversely, there are thousands of 
youngsters in that age bracket who never 
had an accident and who never will. Yet 
they—or their parents—are paying ex- 
tremely high insurance rates. 

Caught on the horns of a dilemma of 
their own making, insurance companies 
haye granted discounts for two special 
categories of youthful drivers: good stu- 
dents and those who have completed a 
driver education course. 

But, as a report of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare 
pointed out, there is no reliable evidence 
that driver training is an accident pre- 
vention device. 

Whether high-school driving training 
is worthwhile or not, there is an element 
of unfairness in using it as basis for a 
discount when it is not available in all 
schools. As for the good student dis- 
count, seyeral major insurance com- 
panies never used it or haye dropped it. 

Statistics offer some actuarial support 
for higher rates for the young, but not 
for the old. For years, apparently, it was 
simply assumed that older citizens, due 
to diminished reflexes and alertness, 
were bad insurance risks. In the past few 
years, that assumption has been put 
under the microscope. The result: survey 
after survey showed older drivers are 
about the best risks around. 

A 1964 study by the Illinois Depart- 
ment of Public Works and Buildings in- 
dicated “that senior drivers haye a lower 
accident inyolyement than any other age 
group. While 6.05 percent of driyers 
studied were in the 64-74 age groups, 
they were involved in only 3.95 percent 
of all accidents.” 

Dr. Donald P. Kent, former special 
assistant for aging in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, 
reported: “The accident index for drivers 
aged 60 to 69 years is below the national 
average, the index for those aboye 70 
being equal to the average.” 

Two insurance companies, to my 
knowledge, now are trying hard to get 
the business of the older driver. Un- 
fortunately, they are not the majors. But 
maybe that will come. 

Such wistful hopes are not yet on the 
horizon for the young drivers, who con- 


ceivably under the present system could 
pay inflated premiums for nine years 
from 16 until the magic age of 25. 

But some answer must be found in 
fairness to the young, their parents and 
the rest of us. For when premiums reach 
the high hundreds annually, it is a safe 
bet that many youths aren’t buying in- 
surance. If one should run into you, you 
will pay for his lack of it. 

In this country the idea of justice in- 
cludes the presumption that a person is 
innocent until proved guilty. But, espe- 
cially among the young, millions of in- 
dividuals today are judged guilty of bad 
driving habits because a minority has 
driven irresponsibly. 

The thought haunts me that the 
simplest solution would be to go back 
to the original theory of insurance: let 
us all put an equal amount in the pot and 
dip into it to compensate those who are 
injured. Granted, that’s a simple solution 
and industry can marshal arguments as 
to why it won’t work for auto insurance. 
But it once did—and still does today for 
health insurance. Besides, many helieve 
that eliminating the tremendous cost of 
administering the current selections pro- 
cess could bring down auto insurance 
premiums for us all. 

A modern version of the “common 
pool” that also could go a long way 
toward solying some of the stereotype 
problems would be group insurance. 
Here each policyholder pays about the 
same and each member of the group is 
guaranteed coverage. 

Assuming that neither solution has 
much hope of prompt acceptance by the 
industry, I have another suggestion: 
Why not see to it that the states license 
only drivers fit to be on the road, and 
then allow each driver to buy insurance 
at rates comparable to everyone else? 
If he shows by his actual driving habits 
that he is an irresponsible driver, that is 
the time to talk about surcharging him. 

If the industry doesn’t like any of my 
proposals—that’s one thing. But they 
must come up with acceptable alternates. 

For we can no longer punish drivers 
simply because they have too few or too 
many years. @ 


PHILIP A, HART, DEMOCRATIG SENATOR FROM 
MICHIGAN, IS THE CHAIRMAN OF THE SENATE 
ANTITRUST AND MONOPOLY SUBCOMMITTEE. 
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“AMERICANA”! By J.W. Dant 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY, 8 years old. 86 proof. ©1969 Dant Distillers Co 


The Collector's Bourbon. 
Beautiful Limited Edition Bottlings 
of a great American bourbon. 


Reserve yours now! 


These beautiful bottlings can be yours—any one 
or all of them. They are the J. W. Dant 
AMERICANA series. honoring great events In 
American history. Each is a different-colored glass 
decorated on the face with a full-color 
lithograph of American memorabilia. On the back 
of each is embedded a proud American eagle 

The AMERICANA bottlings will be made 
available one-at-a-time, approximately six weeks 
apart. Priced at only $8.88 each, you may look 
for them to increase in value over the years 

Send no money! To reserve any or all of 
these fine bottlings, mail the coupon today. You 

ill be notified as each design becomes 
available. Your bottles will be held for you 
alone to purchase (in states where this is legal) 
at a retail store of your choice. 

We hope you enjoy your AMERICANA 
collection—as well as the fine bourbon that 
comes inside each bottle. That, too, 
is a work of art! 
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HOW TO BARGAIN WHEN YOU BUY A HOUSE By Max Gunther 


@ You're about to buy a house. The 
seller and his real-estate agent have 
honest faces and you want to believe 
them when they say the roof is sound, 
the furnace will last 20 years, the electri- 
cal wiring has the guts to handle mod- 
ern appliances and the asking price is 
fair. You want to believe them, but 
should you? 

There are men you can hire to help 
you decide. You won't hire them cheaply 
and they aren’t useful in all situations. 
But sometimes they can save you thou- 
sands of dollars. They are appraisers 
and inspectors. You can find them in the 
yellow pages of a phone book, usually 
under the headings “Real-Estate Ap- 
praisers” and “Building Inspectors.” 

Appraisers offer to examine a house 
and its plot of land and come up with 
an authoritative estimate of the prop- 
erty’s market value. 

Many real-estate agents are, or say 
they are, also appraisers. Some are 
better than others. There are no state 
and few municipal laws requiring an 
appraiser to have any special schooling 
or qualifications. In most places, any- 
body can call himself an appraiser. Thus 
you should pick your man with care. 
Either get a recommendation from a 
friend, or the local town hall or realtors’ 
board; or pick a man who advertises that 
he’s a member of the Society of Real 
Estate Appraisers, a professional group 
with strict membership requirements. 
And above all, says Connecticut ap- 
praiser Robert N. Noce, never accept as 
your appraiser a real-estate agent who 
is trying to sell you a house. 

A good appraiser starts at the local 
town hall, looking through documents 
and records pertaining to the house and 
land. He studies the deed, to make sure 
the seller really owns what he’s trying 
to sell you. He goes through the tax 
assessor's and tax collector’s records, to 
find how the property is taxed and 
whether any payments are overdue. He 
looks for easements that the seller may 
have neglected to tell you about: agree- 
ments perhaps made years ago, giving 
somebody the right to put a road or sewer 
line across the front lawn. He studies 
zoning regulations applying to the neigh- 
horhood, to find out whether you're safe 
from having a boiler factory built next 
door or a huddle of smaller, cheaper 
houses across the street. He assays the 
“price trend” in the neighborhood, try- 
ing to make a rough guess about the 
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house’s resale value 10 or 20 years hence. 

When he has finished, he sends you a 
one- or two-page letter telling you what 
he has found and giving his estimate of 
the fair market value. An appraiser gen- 
erally charges on the basis of time spent, 
not the yalue of the house. As a rule, 
bigger houses take longer to appraise. 
Unless you’re buymg a mansion, you 
can expect the cost to be somewhere he- 
tween $75 and $150 in most towns. 

You can often use the appraiser's esti- 
mate to win price concessions from the 
seller. Robert Noce recalls a recent case 
in which a house was put on the market 
with an asking price of $45,000. Going 
through the records, Noce discovered 
that similar-sized houses in that neigh- 
borhood had sold for $39,000, $40,500 
and $41,000 within the past year. He also 
found that this general price range had 
not changed much during the past dec- 
ade. The neighborhood was slowly de- 
clining in popularity. Noce appraised 
the house at $41,000 and gave his rea- 
sons. Armed with this expert evaluation, 
the buyer was able to convince the 
seller that $41,000 was a fair price and 
that it was unreasonable to expect more. 
The buyer thus saved $4,000. 

Inspectors aren't in business to esti- 
mate a house’s value in dollars. An in- 
spector is an engineer. What he does is 
examine the house minutely from roof 
to cellar floor and tell you how sound its 
structure and working parts are. 

An appraiser overlaps this function 
to a small extent. But since an appraiser 
isn’t normally an engineer, he won't 
study the furnace to determine whether 
it’s big enough to heat the house effi- 
ciently or whether it will die next year. 
He'll just note that the furnace is there 
and seems to be working okay. 

Building inspection is a relatively new 
service. A New York engineer, Arthur 
Tauscher, claims to have started the first 
inspection business in 1957. He now has 
offices in nine cities around the country 
and, finding the demand enormous, plans 
to open others as fast as possible. An- 
other big outfit is the Nationwide Real 
Estate Inspectors Service, Inc., also ex- 
panding fast. 

An inspector looks for defects in a 
house that wouldn’t be apparent to the 
untrained eye. He looks for evidence of 
termites, dry rot, water in the cellar. He 
examines the entire plumbing system, 
the heating system, the electrical wiring. 
He studies the house’s structure with a 


pessimistic eye, looking for such prob- 
lems as sagging joists, crumbling ma- 
sonry or a settling foundation. He ambles 
around outside the house to examine the 
grading and see how good the drainage 
is. He studies the paint, the fit and caulk- 
ing of windows, the condition of interior 
plaster and dry-wall joints. He probes to 
see how good the insulation is. 

In the end he hands you a written in- 
spection report. (You can accompany 
him on his inspection trip if you like, 
and he’ll assess the house verbally, but 
you get the written report in any case. ) 
The report says what he found wrong 
with the house and what he thinks may 
go wrong in the future. It lists all the 
repair and improvement jobs he believes 
will he needed to make the house sound. 
Some inspectors, though not all, will 
also give you an estimate of the cost of 
these fix-up jobs. None will do what an 
appraiser does: give you an estimate of 
the house’s worth. 

With the inspector's report in hand, 
you have a reasonable basis for talking 
price with the seller or, if the report is 
overwhelmingly pessimistic, for walking 
away from trouble. Paul Waldorf, presi- 
dent of Nationwide, tells of many cases 
in which buyers sayed themselyes more 
than $3,000 and perhaps years of heart- 
break by having a house thus probed 
before signing the contracts. 

Inspectors commonly charge on the 
basis of the seller’s asking price for the 
house. The charge usually falls between 
one-fifth and one-tenth of one percent of 
the asking price, with the percentage 
falling off for bigger houses. Thus the 
charge for a $30,000 house might be 
about $50; for an $80,000 house, $80. 

You use an inspector’s report in much 
the same way as an appraiser’s. Waldorf 
tells of a typical case in which he was 
asked to inspect a 30-year-old house. 
He found evidence that the cellar had 
flooded during the last wet season, saw 
that a porch was settling, pronounced 
the electrical wiring inadequate and 
found too little insulation under the roof. 
He estimated that it would cost $3,000 to 
fix all these deficiencies. The buyer went 
to the seller and offered him a choice: 
“Either fix these faults before I buy the 
house, or take three grand off the price 
so I can fix them myself.” The seller 
grumbled, argued, finally agreed to take 
$2,000 off the price. “The buyer,” says 
Waldorf, “saved himself both money and 
headaches.” @ 
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TSAMANS WORLD 


and here’s a man’s way of looking at it 


UNSELFCONSCIOUS 
SAMANTHA 

One of the most successful models in 
England is Samantha Bond, who is a 
kind of uncover girl. She does most of 
her work in the altogether, and she is. 
excuse us, the hottest thing around, es- 
pecially with book jackets. 

In what may be the most disingenuous 
statement of the month, she told a re- 
porter for the Times of London, “I’m 
not much good with clothes. I don’t 
know what to do with myself, I feel so 
self-conscious.” As if that weren’t enough 
of a switch, she also said she didn’t 
necessarily read the books she adorns: 
“T don’t think it helps the pose. When 
we start work I just think of my favorite 
chap. It seems to get results.” 

She didn’t explain whether she meant 
it sold books or gave her favorite chap 
hot flashes. Maybe both. 


ROSERS’ CRUB 

A new club has been formed in 
Japan; it’s called Kyosai-Kai, which 
translates, sadly enough, into “‘Afraid- 
of-Our-Wives Society.” This happened 
after a poll by a magazine reyealed that 
50 percent of men surveyed said they 
were afraid of their wives; 92 percent 
let their wives decide on all purchases 
of more than $17; 82.4 percent make 
their own breakfast; and 75 percent 
inform their wives when intending or 
hoping to stay out past 10 p.m. 

Our first thought was, “Whatever 
happened to the loyely, docile geishas 
whose fame has spread all over the 
world?” But then our second thought 
was, “What the hell has happened to 
Japanese men?” 

Rotsa ruck, you guys; you'll need it! 


COMMUNISM EXPOSED 

Well, the Czechs are in trouble with 
the Russians again. This time the issue 
is sexiness. Magazines and newspapers 
often run pictures of pretty girls in 
Czechoslovakia, and the Soviet Young 
Communist League has formally 


charged that this is an attempt to lure 
youth away from the embrace of com- 
munism. (Among the worst charges 
was an accusation that the Czechs were 
displaying foreign films “which showed 
that babies were not brought by the 
stork.” ) 

The witless paranoia reached its peak 
when the YCL spokesman, talking 
about pinups, declared them to be part 
of a diabolical plot: “These naked 
women carried an extremely well-con- 
cealed ideological burden,’ he said. 
He didn’t elaborate further, except to 
say that “the difference between art 
and pornography is completely ob- 
vious.” But to whom, comrade? 


BOOM? WHAT BOOM? 

For those of you who worry about 
sonic booms from the supersonic jets 
of the very near future. we have reassur- 
ing news. The British government has 
been testing the effects of booms by 
exploding charges “in a random and 
controlled fashion” over a small com- 
munity in England. 

A report notes that “it was found that 
people rapidly got used to the noise. and 
though at first they objected to the ex- 
periments, they later failed to hear some 
of the bangs.” Now, doesn’t that make 


you feel better? What’s that you say? 
Could you speak up a bit? 


BOYS WILL BE BOYS — 
IF WE LET THEM 

Sometimes it seems us though there’s 
a conspiracy afoot to protect children 
to the point where they never even live 
anything resembling life. 

The latest example took place in 
Franklin Square, New York, where 
three boys were to spend five days in 
a simulated space capsule as a school 
science project—they would solve navi- 
gation problems, eat C rations and 
probably learn a lot about space flight, 
as well as about themselves (they were 
12, 13 and 15 years old). But a few 
crank calls made school officials nerv- 
ous, and then a psychologist from 
Rutgers University warned that the 
project was irresponsible, and might 
result in temporary psychological dam- 
age, and it was called off. It seems to us 
that he was suffering from a little him- 
self: kids end up with neuroses when 
they're prevented from doing things, 
not when they're encouraged to be ad- 
venturous. Hopefully, the kids did 
learn something from all this—about 
psychologists. 

THE EDITORS 
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22's. 


Pockets, unfortu- 
nately, just aren’t the 

_ cleanest places. 
But pockets are 
where 22 cartridges 
_ spend most of their 
lives—from the time 
theyre dumped out 

of the box till they're fired. 

So, in addition to being waterproof, 
dirtproof, mudproof, rustproof, fool- 
proof and misfireproof, good 22’s also 
have to be pocketproof. 

Well, Remington/Peters 22’s are. 

That’s why we call our high-speed 
rimfire cartridges the “clean 22’s”. We 
don’t just make them clean; we make 


them to fire clean. (With our patented 
‘Kleanbore” priming.) And to stay that 
way until they're fired. 


Every Remington/Peters “golden” Mii 


bullet 22 we make is individually pol- 
ished and coated with a special, non- 
sticky, greaseless lubricant. 

That way, we make sure they'll 
come out of your pocket just as clean 
as they went in. And all the dirt, and 
lint, and bits of leaves, and old chew- 
ing-gum wrappers will stay behind. 

After all, the action of your rifle is 
no place for dirt, and lint, and bits of 
leaves, and old chewing-gum wrappers. 

But it’s a great place for Remington/ 
Peters 22’s. Try a pocketful and see. 
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MAN AND HIS HEALTH 


THE DEADLY BEE AND OTHER ALLERGIES 


B@ More than 2,600 years ago, according 
to a translation of the hieroglyphics, an 
Egyptian pharaoh died after he was 
hitten by a wasp or a hornet. Unfortu- 
nately for him, he was allergic (vulnera- 
ble) to the insect’s yenom rather than 
being immune (protected). 

From that summer to this, men both 
highborn and low have fallen victim— 
though seldom so finally—to allergy, 
especially summer allergy. Males make 
up the overwhelming majority of hay- 
fever sufferers; they are more likely than 
women to be victims of poison ivy (al- 
though they are also more likely to be 
exposed) ; of the 100 to 200 persons who 
each year die of allergic reaction to in- 
sect stings, almost all are men. Twice as 
many men as women have severe nonfatal 
reactions to insect venoms, and men also 
get more than their share of the red 
welts, itching and nausea that are the 
more common consequences of a sting. 

No one knows precisely what allergy 
is, but they do know that it is related 
to the body’s immune reaction, that de- 
fense mechanism that also governs such 
diverse matters as heart transplant re- 
jections, sneezing and asthma. The 
immune reaction means that, if the body 
is penetrated by a substance it identi- 
fies as foreign, whether the yenom of a 
yellow jacket or a transplanted organ 
ora flu germ, defenses—chemicals called 
antibodies—are raised to fight against 
it. In the case of the ordinary insect 
sting, the intruder overcomes the de- 
fender; in the case of the heart trans- 
plant, the body too often repels the in- 
vader. With the flu germ, the defense 
gives ground but builds up sufficient anti- 
bodies to throw back further inyasions 
of the same type. This last effect is the 
principle behind inoculation. 

In an important research deyelop- 
ment, scientists at Rockefeller and Yale 
Universities have recently decoded the 
molecular structure of gamma globulin, 
a key blood component in the manu- 
facture of antibodies, and have also 
formulated a new theory of how immune 
reaction works. They say that when a 
foreign substance enters the body, anti- 
bodies quickly mass and fit over the in- 
vading horde as a lock enyelops a key. 
Thus an antibody adopts the contour of 
the intruder and is specifically tailored 
to overwhelm it. Two “active sites” of 
each antibody lock onto two molecules 
of the invader and destroy them or feed 
them to larger cells for destruction. 

[In some persons, however, defenses 
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against certain inyaders break down or 
neyer develop properly in the first place. 
When this happens with a seemingly 
innocuous substance—pollen, dust, in- 
sect venom—it is called an allergic re- 
action. Hay feyer and poison ivy are 
seldom lethal, but the fatal insect sting 
shows allergic reaction at its deadly 
worst. It comes about this way: 

Over a period of years, the highly 
vulnerable person suffers a series of in- 
sect bites. But whereas the normal per- 
son might gradually build up an 
immunity from these bites, or at worst 
maintain the same level of vulnerability. 
the hypersensitive person has precisely 
the opposite reaction. With each sting, 
his tolerance levels drop. Finally he 
suffers another bite, and the inade- 
quately-defended body cannot ward off 
the attack; the venom sweeps through 
the body and paralyzes a portion of the 
nervous system. The circulatory system 
collapses, and no longer supplies blood 
to the vital organs. Although the heart 
pumps, the blood vessels cannot cooper- 
ate. Starved for blood, the lungs fail. the 
victim gasps for air, and, unless his 
circulation is quickly stimulated into 
activity again, he dies—often within 
minutes of the sting. 

This sort of fatal reaction, inci- 
dentally, is not believed to be the same 
as that of the person who dies of massive 
stings, inflicted by dozens or hundreds of 
angry insects simultaneously. In that 
case the cause of death appears to be 
traumatic shock not unlike that suffered 
by other accident yictims. Still another 
reaction is that of persons who, when in 
contact with an allergy-producing sub- 
stance such as shellfish, develop swell: 
ing, fluid, or what doctors call edema. 
For most of these persons the fluid col- 
lects in the extremities, but with some it 
concentrates on the upper respiratory 
system and shuts off breath: in that case, 
the person’s life is in danger. 

What makes these reactions even more 
frightening is that in some cases there 
is little warning that the victim is yul- 
nerable. The fortunate hypersensitive is 
he who first has a severe reaction which 
puts him on his guard against further 
exposure; but in rare cases the sensi- 
tivity is such that the initial encounter 
is fatal, 

For those persons with a history of 
developing edema doctors often recom- 
mend that they carry pocket-sized sup- 
plies of adrenalin or adrenalin-related 
drugs which can he given immediately to 


restore breathing. Those who are known 
to be highly vulnerable to insect stings 
are told to keep a special emergency kit 
handy at all times. The kit consists of a 
tourniquet (to apply above the site of 
the bite in order to slow yenom move- 
ment into the system), tweezers for re- 
moving the sting itself (if it is not re- 
moved, it will continue to drop yenom 


into the system for 20 minutes), pre- 
scribed drugs to stimulate normal 


breathing and special medication for 
sensitive people known to have high 
blood pressure or heart trouble. Doctors 
also suggest that family members be 
alerted to take action. 

It is also possible to produce im- 
munity via graduated exposure to the 
sensitizing substance. Just as we get 
small doses of polio to preyent active 
polio, measles shots to prevent measles, 
and smallpox “scratch” to ward off 
smallpox, we can now receive injections 
to prevent the miseries of summer al- 
lergy. Hay-fever shots have been around 
a long time, but shots of poison-ivy ex- 
tract are relatively recent—and_fre- 
quently provide immunity. (Poison-ivy 
pills, bought without prescription, are 
generally less successful.) In addition, 
you can get inoculations of yenom to pro- 
tect you against the very harmful effects 
of bee. wasp or hornet sting. They are 
given in progressively stronger doses 
throughout the months preceding the 
summer allergy season. 

Of course, the best method of prevent- 
ing the miseries of summer allergy is to 
ayoid the sensitizing substance. You can 
filter pollen out of the air of an air- 
conditioned house and sidestep poison 
ivy (although frequently the irritating 
oil may turn up on old clothes, a do- 
mestic animal or even an auto tire), 
Insects are less easy to avoid: but com- 
mon sense tells you that they are more 
apt lo attack if you moye quickly around 
them. Research has also shown that bees 
and wasps are most likely to attack dark- 
complexioned people in dark clothing, 
and are particularly attracted to those 
using hair oils, hair sprays and per- 
fumes, particularly those with a flower- 
like odor. They also seem to gravitate 
toward people who are energetic, vigor- 
ous and in good health, and to those with 
warm skin surfaces. 

No one knows, from the hieroglyphies, 
how the pharaoh died. But it is possible, 
from what we know now, that he was 
done in by the tone of his skin, or its 
heat level, or his Sunday suit. @ 
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You get the widest choice from ICS 
—oldest, largest home study school. 
Check the list. (Also available, pro- 
grams tailored to your special 
needs.) You receive individual in- 
struction, plus success-proved facts 


ACCOUNTING 

Accounting (U.S.A.) 

Accounting (Canadian) 

Accounting for Business 
Programmers 

Accounting for Man’g'm't 
Decisions 

Auditing 

Business Law (U.S.A.) 

Canadian Business Courses 

Cost Accounting 

CPA Review (U.S.A.) 

General Accounting 

income Tax (U.S.A.) 

Industrial Accounting 

Junior Accounting 

Office Accounting 

Practical Accounting 

Public Accounting 

Small Business 
Accounting (U.S.A.) 

Starting and Managing a 
Small Bookkeeping 
Service (U.S.A.) 


ARCHITECTURE 
AND BUILDING 
Architectural Drawing 
and Designing 
Architecture 
Building Contractor 
Building Estimator 
Building Inspector 
Building Maintenance 
Carpenter-Builder 
Carpentry and Millwork 
Fundamentals of 
Urban Planning 
House Planning and 
Interior Design 
Mason 
Painting Contractor 
Reading Arch. Blueprints 
Review in Architectural 
Design and Practice 
Review of Mechanical 
Systems in Buildings 


ART 

Amateur Artist 

Commercial Art 

Commercial Cartooning 

Ilustrating with Options; 

— Magazine 

—Advertising Layout and 
Illustration 

interior Decorating 

Oil Painting for Pleasure 

Show Card and Sign Prod. 

Show Card Writing 

Sign Painting & Designing 

Sketching and Painting 
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AUTOMOTIVE 
Automatic Transmission 
Specialist 
Automobile Air 
Conditioning Specialist 
Automobile Body 
Rebuilding & Refinishing 
Automobile Engine Tune-Up 
Automobile Mechanic 
Automobile Technician 
Diesel-Gas Motor Vehicle 
Engines 


BUSINESS 

Advertising 

Business Administration 

Business Practice (Cond.) 

Canadian Business Course 

Condensed Marketing 

Direct Mail and Mail Order 
Advertising 

Industrial Psychology 

Inventory Control 

Magazine & Newspaper 
Advertising 

Managing a Retail Business 

Managing a Small Store 

Marketing Management 

Marketing Research 

Modern Exec. Management 

Office Automatien 

Office Management 

Production Management 

Purchasing Agent 

Retail & Local Advertising 

Retail Bus. Management 

Retail Merchandising 

Retail Selling 

Systems and Procedures 
Analysis 

BUSINESS: SALES 

Creative Salesmanship 

Real Estate Salesmanship 

Salesmanship 

Sales Management 


BUSINESS: SUPERVISION 

Basic Supervision 

Industrial Foremanship 

Industrial Supervision __ 

Management, Salesmanship 
and Sales 

Modern Woman as a 
Supervisor 

Personality Development 

Personnel-Labor Relations 
(U.S.A.) 

Supervision 

CHEMICAL 

Analytical Chemistry 

Chemical papinesiing 

Chemical Laboratory Techn. 


Chemical Process Equip. 
Design & Operation 
Chemical Process Operator 
Elements of Nuclear Energy 
General Chemistry 
Instrumental Laboratory 
Analysis 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 
Civil Engineering 
Construction Eng'r’g Tech. 
Highway Engineering Tech. 
Principles of Surveying 
Reading Highway BI'pr'ts 
Reading Structural BI'pr'ts 
Sanitary Engineering Tech. 
Sewage Plant Operator 
Structural Eng'r'g Tech. 
Surveying and Mapping 
Water Works Operator 
COLLEGE COURSES 
American History 
Calculus 


COMPUTERS 

COBOL Programming 

Fortran Programming for 
Engineers 

Programming for Digital 
Computers 

Programming the IBM 
1401 Computer 

Programming the IBM 
System/360 Computer, 
Introduction 


DRAFTING 
Aircraft Drafting 
Architectural Drafting 
Design Drafting 
Drafting Technology 
Electrical Drafting 
Electrical Eng’r'g Drafting 
Electronic Drafting 
Introductory Mech. Drafting 
Mechanical Drafting 
Pressure-Vessel and Tank 
Print Reading 
Sheet Metal Layout for 
Air Conditioning 
Structural Drafting 


ELECTRICAL 
Electrical Engineering 
—Electronics Option 
—Power Option 
Electrical Appliance Ser. 
Electrical Appliance Ser. 
with Equipment Training 
Electrical Contractor 
Electrical Engineering Tech. 
Electrical Home Maint. 
Electrical Home Maint. 
with Equipment Training 


Economics 


and theory you can apply immedi- 
ately. Mastery of subject is assured. 
No skimping. You earn your diploma. 

Why mark time when you can 
mark the coupon and get a fast, sure 
fix on your best course to success. 


APPROVED FOR 
VETERANS 


Accredited member, 
National Home Study 


Council. 
Convenient payment plan. 


Special rates to members. 
U.S. Armed Forces 


Electrical Instrument Tech. 
Electric Motor Repairman 
Industrial Electrical Tech. 
Power-Line Design 
and Construction 
Power Plant Operator 
—Hydro Option 
—Steam Option 
Practical Electrician 
Practical Electrician with 
Equipment Training 
Practical Lineman 
Reading Elec. Blueprints 


ENGINEERING 
(Refresher Courses for 
Graduate Lamia 


Chemical ivil Electrical 
Industrial Mechanical 
Sanitary Structural 


ENGLISH AND WRITING 
Better Business Writing 
English for Spanish (U.S.A.) 
Free Lance Writing for 

Fun and Profit 
Introductory Tech. Writing 
Modern Letter Writing 
Practical English 
Short Story Writing 


HIGH SCHOOL 

High School Business 

High School (Canadian) 

High School General 

High School Mathematics 

High School Secretarial 

High School Vocational 

High School College 
_Preparatory—Arts 

High School College Prep— 

figineering and Science 

Presario ‘ourse for High 

School Equivalency Test 


MACHINE SHOP 
PRACTICE 

Grinder Operator 
Industrial Metallurgy 
Lathe Operator 


Machine Shop Inspection 
Machine Shop Practice 
Metallurgical Eng'r'g Tech. 
Multicraft Maintenance 
Mechanic 
Practical Millwrighting 
Reading Shop Prints 
Rigging 
Tool & Die Making 
Tool Engineering Tech. 
Welding Engineering Tech. 
Welding Process 
MATHEMATICS 
Advanced Mathematics 
Math and Mechanics for 
Engineering Technicians 
Math and Physics for 
Engineering Technicians 
MECHANICAL 
Mechanical Engineering 
Aircraft and Power 
Plant Mechanic 
Hydraulic and Pneumatic 
Power 
Industrial Engineering 
Industrial Eng’r’g Tech. 
Industrial Instrumentation 
Machine Design 
Quality Contro} 
Safety Engineering Tech. 
Tool Design 
Vibration Analysis 
and Control 


PETROLEUM 

Natural Gas Production 
and Transmission 

Oj! Well Technology 

Petroleum Production 

Petroleum Production 
Engineering Technology 

Petroleum Refinery Oper. 


PLASTICS 
Design of Plastic Products 
Plastics Technician 


PLUMBING, HEATING 
AND AIR CONDITIONING 
Air Conditioning 
Air Conditioning Maint. 
Domestic Heating with 
Gas and Oil 
Heating a 
Heating & Air Conditioning 
with Drawing ; 
Industrial Air Conditioning 
Pipe Fitting Plumbing 
Plumbing and Heating 
Plumbing & Heating Est. 
Practical Plumbing | 
Refrigeration and Air | 
Conditioning Servicing 


PULP AND PAPER 

Paper Machine Operator 
Paper Making ulp Making 
Pulp & Paper Eng’r'g Tech. 


SECRETARIAL 

Clerk-Typist Commercial 
Secretary, Engineering 

Sec’y, Legal Sec'y, Medical 
Secretary, Professional 
Shorthand Stenographic 
Typewriting 


STEAM AND 

DIESEL POWER 

Boiler Inspector 
Industrial Building Eng'r 
Power Plant Engineering 
Stationary Diesel Engines 
Stationary Fireman 
Stationary Steam Eng’r'g 


TEXTILES 

Carding 

Carding and Spinning 

Dyeing and Finishing , 
Loom Fixing Spinning 
Textile Mill Supervision 
Textile Technology 

Warping and Weaving 


TRAFFIC 
Motor Traffic Management 
Traffic Management 


TV-RADIO-ELECTRONICS 

Color Television Principles 
and Servicing 

Electronics Instrumentation 
and Servo Fundamentals 

Electronics Technician 

First Class Radio Telephone 
License 

Fundamentals of Electronic 
Computers 

General Electronics 

General Electronics with 
Equipment Training 

HI-Fi Stereo and Sound 
System Servicing 

Industrial Electronics Tech. 

Numerical Control 
Electronics & Maint. 

Practical Telephony 

Principles of Semiconductor 

Radio & TV Servicing 

Radio & TV Servicing with 
Equipment Training 

Second Class Radio 
Telephone License 

Sound Systems Specialist 

Telephony, Electronics, and 
Radio Communications 
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OAT GANG, 
LETS BREAK 
FOR RAISINS 


AISINS! 
neat, 
sweel, 

Like tiny capsules 
of sunshine. And 
packed with the 

natural fruit-sugar 
we so desperately 
need for our 
daily 
activities! 


It's recorded historical fact: When Hannibal crossed the Alps in 218 
B.C., he supplied his troops with compact, high-energy raisins. € And 
look what happened: The whole bunch munched their way right up 
to the gates of Rome. ( So next time you're on the march, take along 
some sweet, neat, handy, dandy little raisins. They Alps to pass the time. 


CALIFORNIA RAISIN ADVISORY BOARD 


A growing number of Americans say they are no longer certain 


and a still greater number—88 percent—believe it 
shouldn’t be. 

If this is the national mood. there doesn’t seem to 
be much chance that grass will be made legal soon. 
The possibility looks even slimmer when you examine 
the differences between older and younger 
answers to TRUE’s questions. The differences are im- 
portant because, in our society as in virtually all 


citizens” 


others, older people have vastly more influence than 
the young. Certainly a 21-year-old’s vote in a political 
election is worth exactly as much as a 60-year-old’s— 
but that isn’t the whole story. Simply because it takes 
time in any human society to rise to a position of 
wealth and power. older people generally hold the 
reins: swing more economic weight. run governments 
and businesses and police forces. control newspapers 
and TV stations, administer schools and universities. 
TRUE’s 
the men and women now 


citizens. 
running the country. are 


survey revealed that these older 


TRUE’S 
MARIJUANA POLL 


1 SAY POT IS: 


Safe or 
“not very” dangerous: 
about like alcohol 


Dangerous or 
“extremely’’ dangerous: 
more than alcohol 


more research needed 
IT WILL BE LEGALIZED: a ge “fi 
fp atewyears | 8 | 7 


REGARDLESS OF MY 
OWN FEELINGS ABOUT POT, 
| BELIEVE: 


It should be legalized 
so each individual 
can make own choice 


Government should 
continue to ban it 


Don't know 


overwhelmingly opposed to marijuana. Among people 
aged 50 and over. 87 percent think grass is a danger- 
ous drug (against 73 percent of young adults aged 
21-34). and 63 percent predict it will never be legal- 
ized (against 56 percent of young adults), and a 
monumental 93 percent say it shouldn’t be (against 
83 percent). 

Two groups of highly influential men—police chiefs 


are just as solidly opposed 
to the weed. This is to be expected. since these are 
mostly older men. The statutory minimum age for a 
U.S. congressman is 25, but in practice few men reach 
Congress before 35. There is no fixed minimum age 
in most cities for the post of police chief. but it takes 
many years for a man to work his way that high in 
the police profession. and a man who makes chief he- 
fore 40 in a big city is a great rarity. 

The TRUE survey 
somewhat more tolerant 


showed that 
[Continued on page 91] 


1510 419 500 
people women | aged i ‘Ss. college 
21-34 i ‘- | students 


congressmen are 


Source of columns 1-6: Gallup Organization for Fawcett Publications Research Dept. 
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Can a girl driven to nymphomania by a cable-car accident collect com- 
pensation for psychic injury? If her lawyer is Marvin Lewis, she can 


BRAIN DAMAGE 


w The St. Francis Hotel in San Fran- 
cisco is a good place to meet Marvin 
Lewis, attorney-at-law. Both the hos- 
telry and the man are a little larger 
than life. The rococo hotel, decorated 
in Early Technicolor, looks like the 
set for an old movie about a hand- 
_some tycoon; Lewis, with the profile 
of an emperor and the voice of a 
Barrymore, is perfect for the tycoon. 

One of the great trial lawyers now 
alive, Lewis may in fact be a mil- 
lionaire. But his tycoonhood is not 
based on money. As John F. Kennedy 
was a tycoon of politics, as Norman 
Mailer is a tycoon of letters, so is 
Marvin Lewis a tycoon of the law. 
His riches are the riches of style, of 
success, of uniqueness in his profes- 
sion. San Francisco, a town as tight- 
fisted with its social favors as any in 
the world, knows this. When Lewis— 
who, in youth, could not scrape to- 
gether money enough to go to college 
—walks into the gilded dining room 
of the St. Francis, he gets the kind 
of service that Garbo’s noble lovers 
received in Garbo films. 

Lewis sat in that dining room not 
long ago, surrounded by a smiling 
company of fellow lawyers and their 


: 
HIS BAG 


chic wives. He soon was coaxed by a 
pretty blonde to tell about his latest 
case. Other lawyers at the table 
perked up at the suggestion. for a 
scent of the bizarre and an aura of 
money hang over Lewis’ lawsuits. 
Lewis’ claim to legal fame stems from 
his having won the kind of land- 
mark case that basically alters the 
law of the land. He established—to 
the great joy of his clients and the 
greater woe of insurance companies 
—the principle that victims who lose 
their sanity (or part of it) as a re- 
sult of accidents are as much en- 
titled to be paid for the damage as 
those who lose their legs or their 
sight. Lewis is the legal virtuoso of 
the invisible injury. 

While his luncheon guests sipped 
their Bloody Marys, he told about 
his newest client. a pretty and shapely 
girl who claims that her life has been 
knocked askew by a cable car. The 
girl was a passenger on one of these 
picturesque San Francisco convey- 
ances when a brake slipped and the 
car hurtled down a steep hill. Those 
aboard, including the girl. 
thrown to the floor. Her physical in- 


were 
juries were slight—bruises and a 


BY CHARLES McCARRY 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY LARRY FRIED 


“whiplash” strain of the neck. Most 
lawyers would settle such a suit for a 
thousand dollars. 

But Lewis. who has the gift of sym- 
pathy and a nose for the unique, 
probed deeper. The girl’s story tum- 
bled out. After the accident. she said, 
something subtle and terrifying hap- 
pened to her. Not knowing why, she 
developed an insatiable craving for 
She 


to be held in the arms of strangers. 


comfort and affection. wanted 
Before the accident. she was a healthy 
young woman, disturbed by a broken 
engagement but sexually fastidious. 
Afterward. she became a nympho- 
maniac. “Mr. Lewis.” she explained, 
“I try to stay in my room at night. 
But I can’t. I am driven to go into 
the streets. I entice men—five men, 
seven men a night. sometimes more. 
I have to be held in their arms, and 
when you are held in a man’s arms, 
you get sex.” But a regiment of men 
could not satisfy the girl’s needs; her 
sexual hunt left her as empty as be- 
fore, also frightened and ashamed. 
To Marvin Lewis. who pioneered 
this kind of case in the courts, the 
girl’s story revealed a clear pattern. 
The accident on the cable car had 
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Lewis’ native city is his stage, from 
Fisherman's Wharf to the cable cars. 


“triggered” a latent psychosis or 
neurosis. The runaway cable car, 
filled with shrieks and helpless 
bodies. had jolted open the door to 
one of the dark places in his client’s 
mind, Lacking the accident. that door 
might have remained shut forever. 
Now the door was open. releasing 
a torturing demon which inflicted 
wounds—invyisible but terrible—upon 
the sanity of his client. “This girl.” 
Lewis rumbled in a favorite phrase, 
“is a fallen sparrow.” He made plans 
to file a lawsuit on her behalf de- 
manding a six-figure compensation. 

Will a hardheaded American jury. 
brought up on ribald jokes about 
nymphomania, take Lewis’ argument 
seriously? No one. including the in- 
surance companies who have paid 
millions to other fallen sparrows rep- 
resented by Lewis, is betting that the 
jury will send this sex-driven girl 
away empty-handed. One veteran 
lawyer. so enthralled by Lewis’ nar- 
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Weird cases and colorful style 


TRUE FOR TODAY’S MAN 


have made Lewis famous in San Francisco 


Ever since he convinced striking longshoremen to allow a Chinese New Year's dragon through their picket lines, 
Lewis has had many clients in Chinatown. Above, he discusses business at the Chinese Consolidated Benevolent Society. 


ems 


sative that he left an eight-dollar lob- 
ster salad untouched, summed up the 
nymphomaniae’s chances in a single. 
pregnant phrase. “Five hundred 
thou,” he breathed, a dreamy look 
elazing his eyes. 


Lewis’ 


career, stretching over 40 
flamboyant years. is a kind of law- 
yer’s dream. He has, of course. made 
a lot of money. But the real texture 
of his life is something more valu- 
able: the glamor of having dared 
ereatly and often and having won. 
Lewis has represented his share of 
famous litigants, such as the legend- 
ary lawyer Melvin Belli, who once 
fell peacefully asleep while Lewis was 
taking a deposition in his behalf in 
a libel suit. Teased by an opposing 
attorney, Belli awakened to observe: 
“When Marvin Lewis is your lawyer, 
you can afford to sleep.” But, for the 
most part, Lewis’ clients have been 
unknown. “I have a weakness for un- 
derdogs,” he admits. “The law be- 
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longs to them. and no one in this 
country is ever helpless as long as 
there is the law.” 

And 


Says one of Lewis’ colleagues: “Giv- 


lawyers with imagination. 
ing Marvin a case is like giving 


Picasso a brush. You don’t know 
what’s going to happen. but you do 
know that it’s going to be a work of 
venius that is worth a lot of money.” 

Lewis’ brushwork in a courtroom 
is something to behold. Word by 
word, gesture by gesture. witness by 
witness, the canvas fills with the dark 
and bloody landscape of his client’s 
pain and suffering. “After seeing Mr. 
Lewis, who is like a great actor on 
the stage.” says one former juror, 
“all the other 


they’re boring.” 


lawyers are—well, 


Many of Lewis’ cases have a sexual 
aspect. That is because lots of them 
deal with psychosis and neurosis— 
those sexual tropics of the human 
psyche so painstakingly mapped by 


the father of psychiatry, Dr. Sigmund 
Freud. The Viennese genius. dead 
these 30 years, is, in a way, Marvin 
Lewis’ silent partner. Few laymen 
have absorbed as much of the 
Freudian vocabulary as Lewis. Few 
psychiatrists—they tend to specialize 
and to seal themselves off from the 
contamination of contending dogmas 
—have such a broad knowledge of 
psychiatric theory. None, certainly, 
has Lewis’ lucidity of phrase or rich- 
ness of voice or flashing of eye. He 
fills a courtroom with the music of 
persuasion. Of an injured client he 
will cry: “This human being was the 
vase that held the flowers. But a wind 
through the window and 
smashed the vase. Where now will 


we put the flowers of his life?” More 


came 


often than not, the jury’s answer is: 
“In the bank.” 

Those who know Lewis best say 
that all this comes from the heart. 
“Marvin has [Continued on page 80] 
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BY MARSHALL FRADY 


Ignoring his own warning— 
“Don't look back. Something 
may be gaining on you"— 
Satchel Paige muses 

on his half century as a 
pitcher, and doesn't 

figure he’s ready to retire 


LOOKS BACK 


SATCH 


@ This is his last summer, his last 
chance. In late February, Leroy 
“Satchel” Paige, three score and 
some years old, reported punctually 
to the Atlanta Braves’ green Elysian 
training grounds in West Palm 
Beach. Though he is listed this last 
time simply as an assistant trainer, 
he solemnly began working out 
every day, attended by a feverish 
school of sportswriters celebrating 
his final resurrection in a major- 
league uniform. 

As the days ripened on toward 
the start of the official season, Paige 
could be heard in the clubhouse, in- 
sisting to anyone who would listen, 
“Only sign I may be gettin’ on is a 
little shortness of breath—thass all. 
Most everything else is still there. 
Don’t nobody believe it, but I still 
got “bout everything I always had.” 

A year ago Paige was living 
quietly in Kansas City, Missouri, 
appearing in Harlem Globetrotter 
performances, making a desultory 
bid for the state legislature and trot- 
ting around warrants and subpoenas 
for the local sheriff. Then, near the 
close of the 1968 season, the Braves 
rummaged him up from oblivion to 
furnish him with the 158 days in 
uniform he still needed to qualify 
for a major-league pension. 

The moye was commonly re- 
garded as a gesture to honor one of 
baseball’s disinherited giants whose 
moment never really came. About 
the clubhouse, however, not every- 
one was charmed; there were some 
mutterings like: “It’s the biggest 
farce I’ve ever seen pulled in base- 
ball. . . . Come to the circus. . . . 
Here we are fighting for second 
place, and they pull something like 
this. . . .” In any case. newsmen 
gusted into Atlanta from all over 
the nation to behold Satch’s come- 
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“My arm, 
it feels just 
like it did 
back in 1926." 


“Throwin that 
little ball is 
all | am, all I’ve 
ever been and all 
l'll ever be.” 
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back, and gazing on the sudden 
moil of cameras and microphones 
about him, he was moved to remark 
to a Braves official, “Damn, this 
thing’s catchin’ on pretty good, ain’t 
it?” At no moment was it ever so- 
berly suggested that Paige had been 
signed on as an authentic pitcher. 
He was more a kind of nostalgic 
and cherished relic. salvaged but 
unrestored, to be put on display for 
a period of time. 

But, before the 1968 seas in had 
ended. there were intimatious that 
Satch might be entertaining. quietly 
and unobtrusively. additional pos- 
sibilities for himself. And the fol- 
lowing spring. when he appeared 
at the Braves training camp. news- 
men clustered to watch him warm 
up: a loose scaffolding of ganely 
arms and legs with the long, angu- 
lar, impeturbable elegance of a gi- 
rafle. giving one the impression 
that extra reaches and altitudes are 
available to him. his face as worn 
and hard and seemingly imperish- 
able as cypress wood, as abstracted 
from age as a mummy’s, and wear- 
ing an expression remote and _ se- 
rene and almost drowsy. with lower 
lip drooping mopily. He would un- 
coil slowly. with measured decep- 
lively arthritic movements—the 
catcher’s mitt smacking smartly a 
startling half breath later. Pausing 
now and then to emit small furtive 
puffs. he’d murmur idly after each 
pitch. in communion simply with 
the air and the elements. “All 
strikes. All strikes. No balls. nuthin’ 
but strikes. Its a damn shame. 
Damn shame. a 

Finally. Braves officials an- 
nounced that Paige would pitch a 
few innings in exhibition games the 
first days of April. When newsmen 
asked Satch if he had hopes of 
something beyond that—at least one 
last inning in official major league 
competition—he replied, “I don’t 
know nuthin’. All I know, if they 
tell me to pitch, I’m gonna pitch.” 


Satchel Paige has persevered in a 
personal saga that is like baseball’s 
The Old Man and the Sea, with 


seemingly endless sequels. His natu- 


ral craft. his art. his meaning on 
this earth has been pitching a base- 
ball with all the doggedness. cun- 
ning and magic in him. “I just love 
it,” he says. “Its a gift from birth. 
I guess. I just know that thowin’ 
that little ball is all I am, all I’ve 
ever been and all I'll ever be.” In 
this occupation, he has endured. 
calm and unflagging, for a half cen- 
tury against any number of shad- 
owy accompanying sharks. not the 
least of them being remorseless age. 

Dizzy Dean, among many others. 
long ago pronounced Paige the 
greatest pitcher that man had ever 
seen and probably ever would see. 
But it was 1948 before the Cleve- 
land Indians and Bill Veeck finally 
ushered Paige into the major 
leagues from Negro baseball. that 
lost epoch in American sports. 
where for decades he had been a 
legend in exile. Barnstorming his 
way from Bismarck, North Dakota. 
to Acarigua, Venezuela, his high 
kicks blocking out the sun and his 
crane-boom arm swinging around 
until it seemed to drop the ball 
right under the batters’ chins (“I 
like to sort of come down on top 
of ‘em from outta the sky.” he_re- 
calls). he worked in more games 
than he can now tabulate: “I 
pitched more’n 2.500. I guess.” He 
usually finished with season records 
of around 80 wins. 

Like Hemingway’s Old Man re- 
calling the epic 24 hour arm- 
wrestling match of his youth, Paige 
can recall his past epics of endur- 
ance—those days when he would 
win one game in the morning, an- 
other in the afternoon and a third 
in the evening. And the lions and 
goldén beaches of the Old Man’s 
dreams are for Satchel those fevered 
neon summer nights in a succession 
of cities like Philadelphia and Chat- 
tanooga and New Orleans with-their 
prides of lush luxurious women 
among whom he drifted in shim- 
mering chromed convertibles. 

When he was finally admitted 
into the majors, he was already in 
his mellow 40’s. It was as if he had. 
in the dim past, removed himself 
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from mortal time into a kind of 
suspended animation. living by his 
own inward clock so he would be 
able to last until the opportunity 
arrived when he could come into 
his own against the best competi- 
tion that had long been denied him. 
To do that. he also had to contend 
with other people’s assumptions 
about the calendar and fitness; the 
deadliest shark that has pursued 
Paige in his craft has been the con- 
ventional standard of when an ath- 
lete was supposed to be over the 
hill. So he became compulsively 
vague about his birth year. and 
elaborately fortified that vagueness 
to the point of notifying the curious 
it would be useless to check on him 
back in Mobile because “the mid- 
wife died and the book burnt up in 
the courthouse.” He recounts. with 
some relish, “They been doin’ re- 
search behind me for years. but 
they always come out just like they 
went in, only knowin’ lesser.” All 
he concedes, in his own kind of 
Stengelese. is that “I come from 
one of the oldest families in Mobile: 
my mother lived to be 106.” 

Not much is certain, then, beyond 
the fact that he grew up along the 
bay in Mobile, in a dumpy. smoky 
neighborhood of paintless wooden 
shanties the same color as the dirt 
in their bald front yards. with rag- 
tag fences and upturned washtubs 
and pine chips. That. at least. is his 
origin. He acknowledges that. at his 
earliest memory. he was already 
throwing rocks, and that at the age 
of about 10 he discovered baseballs. 
From then on, with a simple pure 
complete absorption, that was all 
he knew: pitching. He remained for 
the most part impervious to all 
other matters except maybe money 
and fishing, comfortably detached 
from the vicissitudes of racial af- 
fairs and contractual arrange- 
ments and baseball bureaucracy; all 
that was like the impersonal and 
unmanageable weather. sometimes 
benign and sometimes fretful, in 
which he had to work. He was a 
phenomenon unto himself, innocent 
and secure in the fine and easy 
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awareness there was nobody on 
the planet better at doing what he 
was doing than he was. 

When he arrived in Cleveland. 
the notion of a major-league pitcher 
who by the usual calculation had 
advanced somewhere into middle- 
age generally struck the public as 
whimsical, if not outrageous. But 
Satch proceeded to pitch Cleveland 
from a five-game pennant lag right 
into the World Series, ending his 
season with a 6-l record. After 
that. he shuffled in and out of the 
majors—with Cleveland. with the 
St. Louis Browns—turning in re- 
spectable, if not auspicious. per- 
formances. In 1953. he pitched in 
57 games for St. Louis. In his last 
appearance in major-league compe- 
tition, a brief exercise with the Kan- 
sas City Athletics in 1965. he 
pitched three scoreless innings 
against the bludgeon-happy Boston 
Red Sox. He was then, most likely. 
somewhere between 59 and 62 
years old. 

Last season, after the Atlanta 
Braves put him on their roster. 
Paige passed most of his time in his 
room in a downtown Atlanta motel. 
watching television or sleeping. He 
was, at the most. genially tolerated 
by the rest of the Braves players. 
He finally noted, with some puzzle- 
ment. “Instead of the young ones 
tryin’ to get in with the veterans 
and learn sumpum like it usta be on 
ball clubs, seems like now the old- 
timers have to get in with the kids.” 

But eventually. people began to 
detect in Satch what was unmis- 
takably a mild sulkiness. “I be- 
lieve.” remarked one club official. 
“that he’s actually feeling a little 
bitterness that we haven’t yet made 
him a regular member of our pitch- 
ing staff.” At last Paige was allowed 
to pitch two exhibition innings be- 
fore the last game of the season. 
“If you really wanna know.” Paige 
privately snorted, “exhibition games 
I don’t like worth a nickel. I never 
could diddle around with that ball. 
I can’t pitch easy. to tell you the 
truth.” 

But a [Continued on page 83] 


“| can hep 
any club now, 
ain’t no doubt 

about it.” 


“Heavy 
thoughts will 
lay you out, 
sho nuff.” 
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Scandinavia 
GOeS SExy- 
But More So 


In already swinging Denmark and 


Sweden, they've just junked 


practically all rules on dirty movies 


books, pictures and plays. And 


guess what: nobody's losing his cool 


, 


BY DAVID SHABER utusrratep By Tomi UNGERER 


@ Let’s get it straight right from the start, I swing 
pretty good. Oh, maybe not as high as Joe Namath or 
as wide as Truman Capote, not right to the end of the 
rope. not flashy maybe, but in my own quiet way I do 
okay. My credentials include x years of bachelorhood 
and an apartment in Manhattan; I don’t turn any 
square corners, not me. | am unencumbered of the Ro- 
tary, Kiwanis or church auxiliaries, I look with tol- 
erance, if not downright favor, on all the so-called 
sins—commission, omission and emission. I like steak 
tartare, and snails, and homosexuals don’t bother me, 
either. The point is, I have a pretty good idea of what 
can be done with food and sex. and as far as I’m con- 


cerned. the more the merrier. the more the merrier. 
Still, 1 admit that the latest about the censorship 
laws in Denmark and Sweden had me wondering. 
When it comes to sex. it wouldn’t seem that the 
Swedes and Danes could go much further than they 
already have. For years now, of course, both countries 
have been notorious as the home of free medicine and 
free morality, sponsors of a permissive attitude that 
has made them the envy of some nations and the scan- 
dal of others. Swedish and Danish women both have 
long been renowned for regarding a night in the hay 
as the logical extension of a handshake, or so the word 
went—and the word went. Actually to date a Swedish 


TRUE FOR TODAY’S MAN 


model yourself meant instant recognition as a man 


of the world; even merely to know someone who knew 
one carried with it a certain social cachet. And the two 
nations already represent a kind of unabashed sexual 
freedom that is unknown anywhere else in the Western 
world—or. for that matter, much outside it. 

But as if that weren’t enough, now they've gone 
even further. A bill has been introduced into the 
Danish Parliament. the Folketing, to abolish what 
little motion-picture censorship still remains: more- 
over, the ban on the sale of written pornography has 
been completely lifted, and for good measure a bill to 
do the same for photographic pornography is prom- 
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ised soon. For their part, the Swedes—who have had 
virtually no motion-picture censorship at all for some 
time—are also studying the matter of printed pornog- 
raphy, and it is expected that they will follow the 
lead of their Danish neighbors shortly. 

All well and good; but what does it mean? Is it 
only about dirty books and movies. or does it reflect 
something deeper in the society, some further change 
toward even greater sexual freedom—whatever that 
might be? How does the average Dane or the average 
Swede feel about it? Could they be breaking yet an- 
other sexual sound barrier? What was going on over 


there. anyway? The obvious thing to do was to take 
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a look for myself. Not that I was fazed, exactly; after 
all, dirty books are only dirty books. (Though when 
I got on the SAS plane to Copenhagen and saw the 
stewardesses bustling along the aisles, I did find my- 
self wondering what they read at night.) 

Copenhagen: Under a gray late winter sky and 
whipped by a piercing gray wind from the harbor, the 
city draws in for the season, with furred heads bent 
against the weather and the famed Tivoli Gardens 
gloomy and abandoned, used only as a parking lot. 
The trams and buses hiss as they go over the snow, 
which neither melts nor covers; it, too, is gray, and 
spread grittily over everything like a thin coating of 
dental amalgam. But even though buttoned up against 
visitors, certain subversive courtesies persist—the taxi 
driver who gets out and comes around to open your 
door for you, the hotel doorman who salutes, and on 
your bed the inviting comforter in its own white pil- 
lowease. Still, withdrawn against the cold, the city did 
not show much of itself. And the first chance I had to 
see its real face came that afternoon when | went to 
arrange some appointments through a man we will 
call Mr. Borkop-Hansen of the Foreign Ministry in 
Christiansbore Palace. 

Indoors the castle is filled with unheated stairwells 
and drafty, high-ceilinged corridors that are trimmed 
in faded gilt. I followed a young page with hair 
straggling halfway down his neck and wrists showing 
out of his uniform jacket (which obviously went with 
the job, not the boy) until I came to a little office 
where I met Mr. Borkop-Hansen, pouring himself a 
cup of tea. He was a little man with wispy hair and a 
Botticelli stomach, clothed in a nondescript tweed suit 
and a vaguely academic air, like that of a classics pro- 
fessor in a second-rate college. I was a little wary 
about broaching the subject of the new laws with him, 
having been warned (by Americans who claimed to 
know, of course) that the Danes are fed up with lech- 
erous tourists who think Denmark is good only for 
one thing. And besides, with Borkop-Hansen’s avun- 


When the naked girl sat down to play in 
Copenhagen, all the crowds cheered 


cular smile and wispy hair, it was a little like talking 
dirty to Santa Claus. But I needn’t have worried. At 
the first mention of the subject the little man positively 
lit up and leered at me over his tea cup. 

“Ah yes,” he said. “Cheese and sex. Our two great- 
est exports.” 

“What about furniture?” 

“Oh. I forgot about that,” he said absently. Then 
he took out a little pocket map of the city and care- 
fully circled three of Copenhagen’s most important 
areas; the king’s palace, the street with the smartest 
shops—and the pornography section along the Isted- 
gade, just on the other side of the railroad station 
from the Tivoli Gardens. He tapped the last with his 
ball-point pen. “I think you will find what you are 
looking for here. There are movies, too,” he said, and 
winked—a little nastily, I thought. 

“Movies?” 

“Yes, but a little different from Rock Hudson.” 

Although the government had taken a year of care- 
ful study to consider all the possible effects of relaxed 
censorship, he went on to assure me that the Danes 
themselves were really very matter-of-fact about the 
whole thing, that the changes in the laws meant noth- 
ing special and were simply a logical extension of the 
free social democracy under which the Danes live. 
Then he shrugged. “Why shouldn’t people be able to 
see such things if they want to?” 

Well, Mr. Borkop-Hansen was certainly matter-of- 
fact enough himself. After arranging appointments 
for me with the Lord Mayor and the head of a youth 
clinic, he terminated the interview by standing up. 

“Excuse me,” he said. “But I have to pee.” 

In Copenhagen you can have the sex pictures almost 


any way you want them. At a highbrow art gallery 


this past winter there was an exhibit called “Posi- 
tions,” which were art photographs of just exactly 
that. The gallery was situated directly across the road 
from the wing of Christiansborg Palace where the 
Danish Parliament sits. and inside. the items of the 
show were arranged all around the room, huge pho- 
tographic blowups a yard across and two yards high, 
elegant soft-focus shots of a young couple in a variety 
of every position known to man and three known only 
to fish. But for those who prefer their game a little 
rougher, there is that district Borkop-Hansen had 
circled for me with his ball-point pen. 

Armed with my map, I hailed a cab. The driver was 
a young man in a black cap. Feeling somewhat self- 
conscious in spite of myself. I inquired delicately if 
he knew the section around Istedgade. 


“Oh, yes,”’ he said happily. “Porno.” 
I squirmed slightly before pressing on. 
“And I understand there are certain movies, too?” 
“Absolutely.” said the driver. “The finest.” 
“Where do they show them—a theater, or what?” 
“Depends.” 
“Depends?” 
“On the police. They are not supposed to have such 
movies and sometimes the police must, you know. 
must seem to be busy. You understand? So first they 


show the movies this place, then in a little time some 
other place.” 

“Tell me.” I said. “Is this only for the tourists?” 

“Oh, no, plenty Danes here. Plenty.” said the driver. 
and grinned. By now we had passed the railroad sta- 
tion and turned into a street that was really no dif- 
ferent than those we had left—and yet it was. Some- 
thing indescribable—the challenging look of the peo- 
ple. the stain of the stone on the buildings, the look of 
the shops—instantly identified it as low-down. The 
driver saw me looking through the window. “We call 
this Dark Copenhagen,” he said. 

We drove on for a distance. 

*“Well—do you happen to know where they’re show- 
ing these movies now?” I said finally. 

“Wait.” said the driver and promptly stuck his head 
out the window. calling something in Danish to a 
group of young troublemakers in leather jackets loung- 
ing in a doorway. One of the group laughed (I shrank 
even further back in the seat), and another yelled 
something in return. “Tak,” called the driver, and sa- 
luted. Then turning to me, he pointed carefully across 
the street. “There, in the photo shop.” 

Dark Copenhagen was right. Like any other section 
of a city where merchants of a particular specialty 
gather, the dingy side streets running off the main 


spine of Istedgade were [Continued on page 74) 
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Bring breath sweetener Now, all together, sniff! 
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Will the real baitfish please stand up? 
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Largemouth Bass 
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Muskellunge 


A low, gentle quack works best 
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Be sure to keep beer well iced 


Smallmouth Bass 


Catching a frog is the hard part 


HOW 
TO SEDUCE 


FISH 


With marshmallows? Garlic cheese? Beer-can 
pop-top tabs? You bet your sweet bippy, Izaak! 


gw The man had on a pair of hip boots and a fishing vest. He seemed 
in a big hurry when he came into the roadside store and gas station 
near Red River, New Mexico. It was 9 a.m. I was waiting around, 
trying to get a tire repaired. The man rummaged at the back of the 
store in the small refrigerated case where milk, cheese and lunch 
meat were kept. 

Presently he came to the cash register, slapped something down 
on the counter. “How much is this roll of garlic cheese?” 

I shuddered. Garlic cheese at 9 a.m.! The man hurried out and 
drove off. Five minutes later two others drove up, rushed into the 
store. “Got any garlic cheese?” one asked. 

When they’d gone, I said to the lady taking care of the store, 
“Sure are a lot of garlic lovers around here.” 

She smiled. “Oh, they don’t eat it. They feed it to the trout. 
Didn’t you know? It’s the hottest bait ever. We sell bushels of it.” 

Now this sort of thing, admittedly, has sent many a purist angler 
into his padded cell to rave, pound the walls and tear his hair. But 
as I discovered, the fact was that the garlic-cheese guys were just 
flat sacking up trout, while the purists were doing almost nothing. 
I’m not convinced I want to get caught fishing with garlic cheese 
for trout. But it is true that scheming. ingenious anglers are con- 
stantly spawning kookie ideas that turn out to be the greatest fish 
catchers of all time. 

Take the overalled, snuff-dipping gent I had one time as a guide 
on a back-swamp Florida lake. He sculled the boat oh so quietly up 
to the edge of a vast floating bed of water hyacinths. Now he picked 
up a long cane pole with no line on it, and after having been so 
quiet maneuvering into position, he began beating the tops of the 
hyacinths with his pole, making a terrible commotion. 

I was startled. I thought perhaps he’d swallowed his snuff. “You'll 
scare every fish...” I began. 

“Shhhhh!” He glowered at me. Then presently he ceased his 
racket and sat back with an evil sort of smile. “We’uns’ll jest wait 
a bit naow.” he said. [Continued on page 77] 
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Although crude tanks and underwater breathing regu- 
lators have been in use for 100 years now, in all practical 
respects the sport of scuba diving was horn 26 years ago. 
Jacques Cousteau of the French navy and an engineer 
named Emile Gagnan used secondhand ideas to construct 
a demand regulator for compressed air that, if not perfect, 
at least performed efficiently. By the time the world settled 
into a semipeaceful state in the late 1940’s it was possible 
to rent scuba gear on the French Riviera, and in late 1950 
the first 10 regulators went on sale in the United States. 

When inventor Cousteau came to America in 1951 he 
discovered that his U.S. sales representative had sold all 
10 of the novel breathing devices but wanted no more. The 
U.S. salesman (who deserves anonymity) told Cousteau, 
“The U.S. market has been saturated.” 

Today, somewhere in obscurity. this first U.S. scuba 
salesman is no doubt pounding his pointed head against a 
wall. Since 1950 more than 750,000 scuba regulators 
have been sold in America, a large number to some very 
ordinary people who 10 years ago never thought they 
would be adventuring in Cousteau’s world. In the early 
days the sport was slow in catching on, primarily because 


it was a war baby with an awesome image—scuba diving 
was associated too much with the desperate exploits of 
military frogmen. Indeed. the early sport diver was a piti- 
ful figure—a clumsy, flipper-footed. froglike creature, 
swaddled in ill-fitting gear, with a bulky tank insecurely 
hung on his back, a knife on his leg. a war-surplus cartridge 
belt full of lead around his waist, and God knows what else 
encumbering him. 

Now, almost everywhere that fish swim, in the heavenly 
vastness of tropic waters or in the murk of northern estu- 
aries, in lakes and in caves. in the soupy warm waters of 
mineral springs and under Arctic ice, a great many people 
are moving about with the ease of indolent fish. 

Today, whether you are intent on spearing fish or merely 
photographing them, whether you are digging in wrecks 
for human memories or collecting natural fauna, you can 
have an easier time of it. thanks largely to the improved 
facilities and equipment which are discussed on the 
following pages. 


True'’s 
Guide To 
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Adventures 
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BASIC SCUBA EQUIPMENT 


Of all the sports born in this century, scuba diving 
is perhaps the easiest to learn. Beyond modest compe- 
tence in the water, all that is required is about a dozen 
hours of instruction in basic physical principles and 
in the use of rather simple equipment: face mask, flip- 
pers, weight belt, snorkel, tank and regulator. 

Despite the simplicity, a novice diver can easily get 
confused by reading the catalogs of the eight U.S. 
companies that produce complete lines of diving gear. 
There is such an unnecessary variety of gear. so much 
near duplication, that the manufacturers themselves 
are often at a loss to describe the distinctions of their 
own wares. To be specific, this year U.S. Divers, Seu- 
bapro, Voit, Dacor, Healthways, Sportsways, Nemrod 
and White Stag offer 43 different regulators, 71 so- 
called different masks, 29 supposedly different flip- 
pers, a dozen and a half weight belts, and 46 different 
snorkels. most of which are quite the same. 

Consider, for example, the superabundance of scuba 
regulators. Of the 43 models catalogued this year, eight 
are obsolete two-hose types that are bulkier and no 
safer, nor more durable nor efficient, than single-hose 
designs of comparable price. Of the 35 single-hose 
regulators, eight are “cheapies” in the $35 to $50 range. 
The most dependable of these are Scubapro’s Mark 
III, Healthways’ new Airflo, Voit’s Polaris Il and 
Dacor’s Olympic Model 100, which use a downstream 
valve system in the second stage rather than the old- 
style tilt valve. 

The downstream cheapies afford almost effortless 
breathing to a depth of 80 or 100 feet, and for a com- 
petent diver all are safe enough well down into the 
narcotic zone, although because of their simple piston- 
type first stages, air comes slightly harder as tank 
pressure drops. 

The diver who plans frequent excursions below 60 
feet should provide himself with a regulator that has 
both a downstream second stage and a balanced first 
stage that will assure easy breathing regardless of the 
depth and the pressure in his tank. The new Dacor 
Model 400 and the White Stag Model 3000 regulators 
costing $80 have first and second stages as dependable 
as any. How much more a diver cares to spend de- 
pends on how much he is interested in accessory fea- 
tures. On regulators, for instance. a built-in reserve 
valve for use with tanks that have none, is worth hav- 
ins. Other features are little more than gimmicks. 

This year, for $115, Scubapro is selling its new Mark 
VI regulator with a self-locking yoke that saves about 
six seconds of air every time the regulator is hooked 
up to a tank. Since that is the main difference between 
the new Mark VI and the excellent. three-year-old 


Mark V (selling for $95). for sure a lot of smart scuba 
buffs will keep on buying the Mark V rather than spend 
an extra $20 merely to save six seconds before each 
dive. Indeed, the best Scubapro bargain is still the 
Mark I regulator for $80. The new Mark VI and the 
Mark V have a swiveling device that permits the air 
hose to move freely even when pressure is in it. The 
Mark I does not have this feature, but it hooks up to 
a tank as well as all other regulators, and most impor- 
tant, it has the very same well-machined, time-tested 
working guts as the costlier models. 

Out of the bewildering profusion of face masks 
available, there are only three basic configurations of 
merit for general use. The simplest design—such as 
the Champion DeLuxe by U.S. Divers—with a plain 
oval port and a pliant skirt that seals on almost every 
shape of face, is still the best overall buy. Such masks 
cost less than $7. For people who have trouble equal- 
izing pressure on their eardrums, similar masks with 
inset pockets to permit the fingers to squeeze the nose 
easily are worthwhile and cost only a dollar or two 
more. The so-called “Pinocchio” designs (about $11). 
with contoured noses and glass ports closer to the eyes. 
are also good because of the easy equalization and re- 
duced air volume. However. because of their relatively 
limited skirt, the Pinocchio types do not always seal 
well, particularly on angular, bony faces. The masks 
with large, elaborate purge valves and the expensive. 
so-called “wraparound” masks with triwindowed ports 
and large air volumes are, in the minds of most pros 
and amateurs of experience, little more than junk. 

For the diver who pursues the sport spasmodically, 
giving his legs only infrequent workouts, the best all- 
around flipper is the full-heel, open-toe type with a 
medium-sized blade. For about $12 all U.S. makers 
produce such a type patterned along the lines of the 
original Cressi fins imported by Healthways nearly 
a decade ago. Last year Dacor put out a new, more 
expensive design ($14.95 to $19.95) called the Turbo 
fin, with a blade that is wider overall, and noticeably 
wider close to the foot pocket—the area that previously 
was considered to afford little thrust. 

Taking the opposite tack, Scubapro came out with 
its Jet Fin ($20) that is slotted just below the foot 
pocket, so that water literally passes through the hypo- 
thetically “dead” area, minimizing drag. (This year 
U.S. Divers has a slotted Rocket Fin very similar to 
the Scubapro Jet model.) Although the Dacor Turbo 
Fin and the Scubapro Jet are contradictory in theory. 
curiously divers find both types give extra thrust. Even 
a diver whose legs are not in top shape can use either to 
some advantage, provided he does not overwork. 

In 1967 Dacor came out with a large-barreled, “wrap- 
around” snorkel that fits the contour of the head, mini- 
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mizing drag and permitting somewhat easier breathing. 
Although traditional. straight snorkels are still better 
for the scuba diver who merely wants one for emer- 
gency use. the new contour design is a blessing for 
spearfishermen and other tankless divers who are using 
only their own lung power. This year. for about $5, 
four of the other companies—U.S. Divers. Healthways, 
Sportsways and Seamless Rubber’s Nemrod brand are 
selling contour models similar to the original Dacor. 

In the 15 years since the first ill-fitting neoprene wet 
suits were marketed. divers in cooler climes have come 
a long way down the road to comfort. A dozen years ago, 
it seemed to many divers that they spent more time 
patching their suits and fussing with corroded zippers 
than they did in the water. Wet suits made their biggest 
step forward about seven or eight years ago with the ad- 
vent of nylon lining bonded to the sheet neoprene. Al- 
though the nylon-lined material is more durable and 
suits made of it are easier to get into. it has one disad- 
vantage: being slightly stiffer. it does not cling to the 
diver’s skin as well as the softer, smoother, unlined neo- 
prene, and thus is not as good an insulator. 

This year White Stag has a new line that eliminates 
that drawback. Since it is really only the sleeves that 
make an unlined wet suit jacket difficult to get into, 
White Stag has retained the lining on the inside of the 
sleeves. but reversed the material covering the torso so 
that the nylon lining is on the outside. Thus the diver 
still has ease of entry of his arms and at the same time 
has smooth, clinging neoprene in contact with chest 
and back. where insulation is needed most. The White 
Stag jacket, with fully-lined pants, costs about $85. if 
made of 14-inch material. and $75 if made of 3/16-inch. 

The most complete and yersatile wet-suit line today 
is that of Parkway Fabricators in South Amboy. New 
Jersey. The current Parkway line is particularly recom- 
mended for divers, water skiers, surfers and other aqua- 
tic sportsmen who do their frolicking in 60° to 70° 
water and need only a thin, flexible 44-inch insulating 
skin. Parkway makes a variety of smart-looking \%4- 
inch ladies’ tunics in colored patterns that are down- 
right psychedelic. and also solid-color jacket-and-pants 
combinations for men and women. The jackets and 
pants cost only $55. The jacket alone is $28 with lone 
sleeves and $25 with short sleeves. 

The most revolutionary equipment out this year is 
the S.M.G. spear-gun line by the Tapmatic Corporation 
of Newport Beach, California. Although the guns were 
designed for the sport market. the Navy got wind of 
them and has been evaluating them not only for defen- 
sive use against sharks but also as potential antiper- 
sonnel weapons for use in the James Bondish undersea 
scraps of the future. The Tapmatic guns use .22 caliber 
wadded blanks made for riveting euns and other indus- 


trial purposes. There is a single-barrel Mark I ($75), a 
double-barrel Mark II ($100) and a four-barrel Mark 
IV ($150). The price of the Mark I is about what 
spearmen pay for top-quality pneumatic guns. most 
of which do not have as much striking power or versa- 
tility. The Tapmatics have two virtues: compactness and 
selectivity. There is a choice of four different loads and 
three different weights of spear. With the most power- 
ful load and heaviest spear. the guns give good penetra- 
tion up to 25 feet. In the other extreme. for the diver 
hunting game in holes or in the murk where there is risk 
of rebound. the lightest load and shaft can reduce the 
range to a mere eight feet. 

Alas, in certain areas the Tapmatics will be ruled out 
as firearms. Naturally they are outlawed in New York. 
the priggish state that considers just about anything 
more persuasive than a warm smile to be an illegal 
weapon. The guns are allowed in the good hunting 
waters of Florida. California and Louisiana. and in the 
still better waters of Mexico. They are naturally illegal 
in Bermuda and the Bahamas, since all precocked spear 
guns have been forbidden there for some time. Before 
plunking down for one, divers should investigate the 
legality in the area of intended use—there’s no sense 
having such a jewel if it cannot be used in public. 


UNDERWATER PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 


The diver who wants to try photography underwater 
without mortgaging his soul can do so with one of the 
many modest-priced Kodak Instamatic cameras and 
using it inside a Plexiglas housing. Several firms make 
housings specifically for Instamatics. In previous years. 
there was a serious drawback to the less-expensive In- 
stamatics in that their optimum focus was fixed at 15 
feet. Because there is a “focal shift” underwater. this 
focusing distance of 15 feet is changed to 20 feet—con- 
siderably beyond the range at which most successful 
underwater pictures are taken. But now Kodak has two 
modestly priced Instamatics permitting ideal close-up 
focal settings of two to six feet underwater. 

The new Instamatic Model 314 (about $42) is one 
of these. It has a maximum lens opening of f/8 and two 
shutter speeds: 1/90th and 1/45th of a second. When 
a setting of {/8 and 1/90 won’t give a good exposure, 
the camera is programmed to automatically slow the 
shutter speed to 1/45. These features, plus a prewound 
automatic film advance. are to be found in the Model 
414, (about $52). 

A housing that costs $45 is sold for these models 
by American Hydrophoto Industries of Key Largo. 
Florida, and merits special consideration because of 
an optional accessory—for an additional $27, you can 
get the housing with a modified lens port and a supple- 
mentary lens which converts [Continued on page 69| 


m Charles Alexander Wilson and Issur 
Danielovitch were both born in the grimy 
east end of Amsterdam, New York, dur- 
ing World War I. They were equally en- 
dowed with intelligence. Their fathers 
were immigrant laborers, and their fam- 
lilies’ economic and social standings were 
on a like basic level—rock bottom. Seem- 
ingly they were launched into life with 
about the same chances to succeed or fail. 

Today Charles Alexander Wilson is 
known to his friends as Banana Nose. He 
is a Bowery bum. Issur Danielovitch is 
known as Kirk Douglas, He is a Holly- 
wood star and a millionaire. 

Fortune has treated them unequally. 
Why? Are their characters different? Of 
course. Heraclitus remarked 25 centuries 
ago that character is destiny, and philoso- 
phers and novelists and moviemakers since 
then have made the point over and over 
again. To a large extent, a man makes his 
own fate. But is that all there is to it? How 
about luck—pure, blind, random, uncon- 
trollable chance? Did luck play any part 
in the diverse lives of Kirk Douglas and 
Banana Nose Wilson? 

It did—a very big part. There were 
events in both men’s lives beyond their 
control, events that helped one man reach 
his pinnacle of success and knocked the 
other man flat. 

Luck. It blunders in and out of our lives, 
unbidden, unexpected, sometimes wel- 
come and sometimes not. It is the supreme 
insult to human reason: you can’t ignore 
it, yet you can’t plan for it. No matter how 
carefully you design your career, you can- 
not know how the design will be changed 
by the workings of random events. You 
can only know that the events will occur. 
You can only wait for them, and hope that 
they're in your favor. 

“Nobody has ever figured out a way to 
duck luck,” says Sherlock Feldman of Las 
Vegas. Feldman lives in a world in which 
people deliberately expose themselves to 
raw luck. He is casino manager of The 
Dunes, one of Nevada’s biggest gambling 
clubs. On duty from 2 a.m. to 10 a.m., 
he observes people who would rather play 
with luck than sleep. “The very fact that 
you exist at all is a matter of luck,” he 
explains. “If you want to scare yourself 
or be amused—depending on your view- 
point—find out how your father chanced 
to meet your mother. Maybe they met at 
a party. Maybe your father was only at 
the party because he happened to run into 
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a buddy on a street corner and the buddy 
invited him to drop in that night. That's 
how close you came to not existing.” 

Feldman, a beefy man with thick- 
rimmed glasses and a look of sad good 
humor, does a lot of thinking about luck. 
“It's a strange commodity.” he says. “You 
can get superstitious as hell about it. Peo- 
ple come in here with rabbits’ feet and as- 
trology charts and all kinds of crazy ideas 
about how they're going to control their 
luck. I laugh. I say, *There’s no such thing 
as luck. It isn’t a mystical Something, it’s 
just random events.’ But then somebody 
comes in and pulls off the statistically im- 
possible and I have to say, “Well, yes, he 
must have had luck.’ ” 

He recalled the innocent tourist who 
dropped in one night last year. “A guy, 
I don’t even know his name, a little guy 
from nowhere.” The little guy had about 
$100 with him and was prepared to lose 
it all. He thought he would like to try 
shooting craps. He had never played the 
game before and had to be taught how. 
Normally a crapshooter thinks himselt 
lucky if he holds the dice—that is, con- 
tinues winning—for five or 10 minutes, 
and a quarter hour is considered a superb 
run of luck. The little guy from nowhere 
hung onto the dice for a fantastic two 
hours and 40 minutes. When the incredible 
game ended, he had won about $30,000. 

“How do you explain a thing like that?” 
asks Feldman. 

Many veteran gamblers around the lit- 
tle guy’s table that night thought some- 
thing was at work, though their defini- 
tions of this something differed. There 
were those who said he was “hot’”—mean- 
ing, essentially, temporarily in a condi- 
tion in which random events were being 
influenced to fall his way. Influenced 
how, by what force or agency? Some of 
the onlookers said they didn’t know; 
others talked about “psychokinesis’—a 
presumed mental capacity that enabled 
the amateur gambler to control the way 
that the dice would fall. 

Others again spoke of his power of 
“precognition,” his ability to look into the 
future, which allowed him to know in ad- 
vance how the dice would fall. Still others 
thought that his luck resulted from mys- 
terious forces operating around him but 
not within him, not under his control— 
forces exerted by the stars or other external 
agencies that, for reasons not known, were 
favorably disposed toward the little guy 
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WHO IS THE BROAD WE CALL LADY LUCK? 


from nowhere that particular night. 

A few thought that the winning 
streak had no special significance at 
all. It was just a gathering-together 
of random circumstances; it hap- 
pened for no particular reason, with- 
out any intervention of unseen forces. 

However you define luck, it’s hard 
to deny that it exists. The phrase 
“streak of luck” is in the language 
because it articulates a common hu- 
man experience. There are days when 
everything you touch turns to gold, 
and other days when things turn to 
dust and ashes. Some men seem con- 
sistently luckier than others—so 
much so that friends of the fortune- 
blessed individual will talk as though 
luck were a built-in part of his career 
equipment, like education. “That 
lucky bastard,” they'll say, “he can’t 
do anything wrong!” His shoelace 
never breaks when he’s hurrying to 
catch a plane. No waitress ever spills 
coffee on his pants when he’s on the 
way to an important appointment. 
When his car conks out, he’s always 
half a block from a service station. 
It never rains when he goes to a ball 
game; but when he wants to ski, it 
snows. 

Among the most famous of such 
lucky men was Jesse Livermore, a 
stock-market speculator who flour- 
ished early in this century and whose 
bets were outrageously right. The 
story of Livermore’s luck would be 
too weird to believe if its main points 
were not documented in Wall Street’s 
archives. Livermore was a farmer’s 
son, born in Massachusetts, who 
drifted to Boston as a young man 
and got a clerical job in a brokerage 
house. He became fascinated by a 
type of gamble called short selling. 
In this risky maneuver, the specula- 
tor sells shares of a stock before he 
owns them. He hopes the price will 
drop before he’s required to “cover” 
or deliver the shares. If the price does 
drop, he makes money by buying the 
shares for less than the amount for 
which he’s already sold them. Short 
selling is a way of manipulating big 
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blocks of stock without needing big 
capital. A man can make huge profits 
without investing any of his own 
money—but he can also face huge 
losses if the stock goes up. 

Livermore quickly discovered that 
he had an uncanny ability to sense 
when a stock was about to fall in 
price. He began by making penny- 
ante bets with fellow clerks at the 
Boston brokerage house. He would 
bet that a certain stock would drop 
next week when everybody else, in- 
cluding seasoned traders who were 
customers of the house, thought it 
would rise. It would drop. When peo- 
ple asked him how he knew, he could 
only shrug and say, “Just luck, I 
guess.” 

He began selling short on the stock 
market itself and became a multimil- 
lionaire. He was so consistently and 
uncannily successful that newspaper 
and magazine writers of the time, and 
even some hardened Wall Streeters 
seriously believed he had the gift of 
precognition. 

He denied it, but some of his par- 
lays were hard to explain any other 
way. One morning in April, 1906, 
he strolled into a broker’s office and 
sold short several thousand shares of 
Union Pacific. It was a foolhardy 
thing to do. The stock market was 
booming, and Union Pacific was one 
of the hottest growth issues on the 
board. The brokerage manager was 
sure Livermore had made a mistake. 
“You mean buy, don’t you?” asked 
the manager. According to onlook- 
ers, Livermore picked up the order 
slip he had just filled out, stared at 
it with a faintly puzzled expression, 
then slowly shook his head. “No,” he 
said. “[ mean what I wrote.” And 
with a distant smile, he left. 

The next day he was back. The 
situation hadn't changed. All the 
news about Union Pacific was still 
overwhelmingly bullish. The vast 
majority of professional traders, far 
from selling it short, were greedily 
buying it on margin. But Livermore, 
still with that vaguely puzzled air, 


sold more thousands of shares short. 

On the following day, April 18, 
San Francisco was smashed by an 
earthquake. Millions of dollars in 
Union Pacific property, and un- 
countable millions in potential earn- 
ings, vanished beneath the rubble. 
The company’s stock fell like a 
winged duck. Livermore covered his 
short sales and came out of the deal 
more than $200,000 richer. 

“Where did you get the hunch?” 
people asked him later. He could only 
shrug. 

He was strongly aware of the enor- 
mous force exerted by luck in his life, 
however, and sometimes worried 
about what would happen if it de- 
serted him. “When a man has lived 
by luck,” he remarked once to a Swiss 
banker friend, “he lives with fear. If 
luck departs, where do you go for a 
new supply?” Livermore’s luck be- 
gan to evaporate during the giddy 
boom of the 1920°’s—a bad time for 
short selling. He recouped some of 
his losses in the 1930's, but his old 
flair seemed to be gone. In 1940, per- 
haps brooding about his departed 
luck, he shot himself. 

Kirk Douglas and Banana Nose 
Wilson, of Amsterdam, New York, 
are two men who have long thoughts 
about luck. Oddly, Wilson seems 
more at home with his bad luck than 
Douglas does with his good. 

Wilson says: “I stopped fighting 
it long ago. The hell with it. Life can 
take me where it wants. [ll go 
quietly.” 

Douglas says: “A man likes to feel 
he’s in control of his life, but it’s a 
damned illusion. The *X” factor is 
always there—luck, whatever you 
want to call it. You can have all the 
talent in the world, but without luck 
you go nowhere. It’s frustrating be- 
cause you can’t do anything about it.” 

Issur Danielovitch was a tough kid 
from a tough neighborhood, with no 
apparent prospects for any great suc- 
cess. “I was going no place. I wasn’t 
interested in anything except girls. | 
was the kind [Continued on page 71| 


It's straw-hat theater 
time again across 
the U.S.—time to look 
right for the part 
and the season 


GOING 
UP 
SON 
SUMMER 
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Summer styles get an audition— 
and knit suits look great! 


= Summer is a great time for 
actors: they get to work. From 
coast to coast, in crudely con- 
verted barns and handsome, 
modern theaters, stock com- 
panies are playing everything 
from Harvey to Hamlet. This 
summer, take a look at the audi- 
ence, too. They are wearing the 
newest ideas in hot-weather 
apparel and getting plenty of ap- 
plause. Knit suits and double- 
breasted jackets play the 
leading roles. 

At left, three cool outfits star 
at intermission. Left: a North- 
cool knit suit of Dacron and cot- 
ton by Sagner, $70, worn with 
Bond Street two-tone shoes, 
$30, by Renegade. Next: a Palm 
Beach knit suit of Arnel and 
nylon with suppressed waist and 
trumpet-flare slacks, $70. Last: 
a Haspel six-button double- 
breasted twill suit of Arnel and 
rayon, $80, 

Polyester and cotton perma- 
nent-press shirts by Creighton, 
$8, have spread collars and 
French cuffs. Wide silk ties, 
$8.50, are by Charlo Neckwear. 

This page: a Palm Beach mul- 
tistriped double-breasted sport 
jacket of Irish linen and wool, 
worn with a cotton polo shirt, 
$9.50, and silk neckerchief, 
$10.00, both from Paul Stuart, 
New York. Women’s outfits are 
all available at Sakowitz in Hous- 
ton, Texas. All photographs taken 
at Houston’s magnificent new 
Alley Theater. 


PRODUCED BY MICHAEL BONAVITA PHOTOGRAPHED BY J. BARRY O'ROURKE 
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Cool, new double-breasted jackets 
make stars out of playgoers 


Off-white always produces hot-weather hits that 
draw long lines at the box offices. Above: Cricketeer’s 
four-button classic double-breasted blazer is worn 
with subtle blue plaid slacks. The complete Dacron 
and wool ouifit is $80. 


After the show, double-breasted jackets grab the 
spotlight and wow the critics. Facing page: a mint- 
green four-button blazer of Brigham polyester and 
wool by Linett, $85. It’s worn with lightweight wool 
plaid slacks by Branford, $35. 
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A boating holiday in Chesapeake Coun- t 
try becomes even more special in one 
of the newer, roomier, speedier house- 


boats like the doughty 33-footer at left. 
Here, between boatside glimpses of a 
crab man at his job and a hovering 
osprey, the author's wife makes lunch 
in the well-equipped houseboat galley. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY 


HOUSE 
BOAT 
ODYSSEY 


BY ROVBONGARTZ. 
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TRUE'’s writer rents a houseboat for a week of floating fun, 
fishing and food. You, too, could spend lazy days exploring the 
pleasures of the Eastern Shore from your own mobile quarters 


m There she sat at the end of the dock, with white 
decks, yellow sides and shiny brightwork sparkling 
in the August sunlight—the 33-foot Chris-Craft house- 
boat, Ship of Fools. My wife Ce and I had chartered 
it for a week’s cruise on Chesapeake Bay, to start the 
next day. With a dinghy on davits at the stern and 
two red bicycles on the top deck, our new home pre- 
sented a pleasantly jaunty, carnival air. 

The bay has always been Maryland’s main high- 
way, and we thought a fine way to tour the area would 
be by water. Luxurious living quarters would travel 
with us, and the bikes would be ideal for shore visits. 
To us, Ship of Fools looked great—a rakish, gently 
bobbing, seagoing house trailer. 

Houseboats are the fastest-growing part of the U.S. 
marine industry—production has quadrupled in the 
last two years—and they have come a long way from 
Huck Finn’s shack on a raft. Some of the latest models 
are designed and powered for long cruises; out of 63 


starting craft in a 500-mile ocean race to the Bahamas 
the winter before last, only 16 made it all the way 


through the eight-foot seas—and one of them was a 


houseboat. A few models can even tow water skiers. 
Nevertheless. because of a long-standing fear of old- 
time water squatters, some marinas still refuse admis- 
sion to houseboats. One man who protests this “un- 
just discrimination” is the president of the Interna- 
tional Houseboat Manufacturers Association, Paul 
Hadley. who declares that the new models “are not 
to be confused with the older conception of house- 
boats 


a home floating on a barge, barrels or what 
have you. . . . The industry has been attempting to 
isolate the modern houseboat from its ancestral back- 
ground.” 

But all Chesapeake Bay marinas welcome house- 
boats. The marinas, numbering about 300, are home 
ports for most of Maryland’s 70,000 registered boats, 
and they offer the greatest variety of everything a bay 
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MAP DESIGNED BY LHO GRAPHICS 


MARYLAND 


sailor can want: slips, hoists, repairs, restaurants and 
bars, hotels and picnic grounds, parking lots for cars 
and trailers, showers and toilets, laundries. bait and 
tackle, fresh water, ice, garbage collection, swimming 
pools, mail service, telephones, radio phones, fuel, 
electric outlets and bottled gas. One marina even has 
riding horses. (A 35-cent booklet called Maryland 
Marine Facilities, available from the Board of Natural 
Resources, Annapolis, gives all details.) In addition, 
there are at least 55 public launching ramps along 
the indented shoreline of the bay. 
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Before sailing from Ship of Fools’ home port on 
the Middle River, near Baltimore. Ce and I made a 
quick tour of the city, with its changeless streets of 
changeless houses, their scrubbed stone steps echoing 
one another. Downtown, we admired the new Charles 
Center. with its striking Morris Mechanic Theatre 
built of soaring concrete. In the Lexington Market 
the sights and the smells of a lush panorama tempted 
us: seafoods, meats, fruits, vegetables, breads, cakes 
and spices of every kind. 

We went to Obrycki’s, a famous seafood house on 
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A week’s journey is ample 
time for covering a lot of 
nautical miles to get the full 
flavor of the Eastern Shore 
(see map opposite). Among 
the many holiday pastimes 
around Chesapeake Bay, 
one of the favorites is din- 
ing out—the ubiquitous spe- 
cialty here being soft-shelled 
crabs. Other typical diver- 
sions are biking through 
waterfront villages and— 
particularly on crowded 
weekends—indulging in a 
gratifying amount of girl- 
watching. Then. afloat once 
again, there’s an occasional 
opportunity for a friendly 
encounter with an oceango- 
ing ship on its way to work. 


Tal 


East Lombard Street. It was a Dickensian scene of 


noisy, ruddy gourmands jammed around tables piled 
high with orange-red steamed crabs. The bibbed Bal- 
timoreans spiritedly whacked away with wooden mal- 
lets at the crabs, served drenched in caked black 
pepper, and crab meat flew in all directions. We tried 
some, but with teary eyes had to ask the waitress to 
wash off the rest of the pepper. 

The next day, before embarking, we had a soft- 
crab sandwich—a delight!—at the A-1 Crab Haven 
on Old Eastern Avenue, in the town of Middle River. 


JULY 1969 


Be 


Capt. Raymond Theurrauch, a waterman—the bay 
word for fisherman—had just delivered a truckload of 
crabs to the kitchen. A stocky man in his 40’s, the 
captain sets off mornings at 4 in his 42-foot workboat 
Helen C, and by 5:30 he is pulling his first crab pots 
out of the bay. He brings in some 10 basketfuls a day. 
which he usually sells for up to $13 a basket, although 
an occasional crab shortage can send the selling price 
for crabs as high as $22 a basket. 

The cook of the A-1 Crab Haven, cheerful, red- 
cheeked June Hasslinger, whose family has been in 
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Relics of the past are an integral 
part of Chesapeake Bay. Some, 
like the patriotic figurehead op- 
posite that guards the Maritime 
Museum in St. Michaels, Md., are 
now purely ornamental. Others 
still function on the modern scene 
—like the log canoe at far right. 
which is an adaptation from Colo- 
nial days of a design unique to 
the Bay. Below, an abandoned 
mansion at Tolchester Beach, Md., 
silently speaks of a happier past. 
But the simple pleasures of sail- 
ing, right, and swimming in the 
front yard of your own house- 
boat, below right, go on forever. 


the seafood business for 50 years, gave us some 
pointers on soft crabs, which she serves in a thin 
crackling batter. The chief attributes of a good soft 
crab are cleanliness, liveliness and freshness. They 
must be cleaned alive—the eyes are clipped with scis- 
sors, the apron cut off and the stomach pulled out 
while the creature is still kicking. 

When we went back to the dock, the owner of Ship 
of Fools, a wiry, white-haired Marylander named 
Cooper Walker, was on hand to greet us. He helped 
us aboard and explained that he would accompany 
us on the first leg of our voyage to give us necessary 
pointers on seamanship and on running the boat—so 
that, presumably, Ship of Fools would be only a name. 
not a description. We stepped inside and admired the 
practical luxury: six-foot five-inch headroom, a double 
bed, a spacious bridge forward; a complete galley 
amidships; astern, a folding table that made up into 
a second double bed and a sofa that turned into a 
third—accommodations for six persons. Wide. sliding 
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screened windows let all the outdoor light come in. 
Walker filled the 50-gallon gas tank from a dock- 
side pump and opened the hatch over the 185-horse- 


power engine to clear away the gasoline fumes before 
starting it—a precaution against explosion. At his urg- 
ing I peered over the stern to see the outboard drive, 
a propeller with a pivoting housing that both shoves 
the boat ahead and steers it. While I was studying 
that, he poked a water hose into an intake on the top 
deck to fill the 40-gallon freshwater tank. Then he 
disconnected the 110-volt extension to the dock outlet. 
stepped up to the wood-spoked chrome wheel on the 
bridge. shifted the transmission to neutral and pressed 
the starter button on the dashboard. The engine re- 
sponded quickly and settled into a steady, thumping 
and highly reassuring gurgle. 

While it was warming, Walker checked the nitty 
gritty of a boat about to go to sea—or in this case, 
bay: a reserve supply of gas and oil, life preservers 


stowed in a closet, fire [Continued on page 88) 
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THIS FUNNY LIFE 


A woman being given a medical check- 
up was found to have a mild heart con- 
dition. Then the physician noted on 
her medical history that she had four 
children, all by the same father, but 
that she had never been married. Puz- 
zled, the doctor asked what stood in 
the way of marriage. 

“When I was 16 years old,’ explained 
the woman, “my doctor told me that I 
had a heart murmur. He said I could 
lead a normal life in most respects, but 
that I neyer should get married.” 

Dan Bennett 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


A male friend of mine was recently 
involved in an automobile accident, 
when a member of the weaker sex 
bumped into his fender. Completely 
outraged, she promptly jumped out of 
her car and started shouting some choice 
four-letter words at him. 

While waiting for the local authori- 
ties to arrive, my friend tried to control 
his emotions and maintain his good 
breeding by calmly answering “Yes, 
madam” or “No, madam” to all her 
accusations, 

Finally the woman indignantly 
shouted, “I wish you'd stop calling me 
madam!” 

My friend’s patience spent, he curtly 
replied, ‘I’m sorry. I should have 
known you were one of the girls.” 

Valerie L. Egar 
Titusville, N. J. 


White I was working recently at the 
American-Canadian border as a customs 
officer, an elderly couple drove up to the 
booth where I was questioning return- 
ing traffic. 

I asked the old gentleman driving, 
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“What do you have that you are bring- 
ing back from your trip?” 

He replied, “Nothing.” 

I then asked him, “What does your 
wife have?” 

He glanced from her to me, and shook 
his head sadly. ‘Not much any more, 
son,” he said. 

Name withheld at writer's request 
Beamsville, Ont., Can. 


My friend overheard the following con- 
versation while paying for a traffic tick- 
et. An unhappy motorist, accepting 
his receipt for a traffic violation from 
the woman clerk, asked grumpily, 
“What am I supposed to do with this?” 
Smiling sweetly, she replied, “Keep it. 
When you collect four, you get a bi- 
cycle.” 
Raymond C. Lopez 
Gardena, Calif. 


W. were fortunate in our small town 
to have a skilled handyman, modest of 
fee. He had done some pipe fitting for 
my father and was doing similar work 
for me. As he explained the procedure 
in detail, I listened and nodded. 
Finally, he interrupted the discourse 

to interject, “You're just like your old 
man. You don’t know anything, but you 
understand everything!” 

R. R. Booth 

Braidwood, Ill. 


I, a recent current events class, the 
subject under discussion was violence. 
The question was posed: how could we 
have stricter and more meaningful ac 
tion taken to limit the accessibility of 
firearms? 

With no hesitation, one student vol- 
unteered, “How about gun control 
pills?” 

Sandra Landbeck 
McAlester, Okla. 


Being a schoolteacher, I was amused by 
the story of two local old-maid school- 
teachers who were vacationing in Can- 
ada. On their arrival in St. Catherines, 
they stopped at a small, old-fashioned 
hotel. 

One of the two was a real worry- 
wart; she always checked out the exits 
just in case there might be a fire. One 
door she checked happened to be the 
men’s bath, occupied by an elderly gen- 
tleman taking a shower. 

“Oh, excuse me!” she stammered. 
“I’m looking for the fire escape.” ‘Then 
she bolted. 

As she ran down the corridor, she 
heard a shout behind her; the naked 
gentleman was running after her, 

“Where's the fire?” he yelled. 

Mrs. Carol Schaefer 
Brilliant, Ohio 


In a sorority house on the closely 
packed University of Wisconsin campus, 
my roommate was hurriedly changing 
clothes. Donning a red slip, she paused 
to consider her decision, then promptly 
changed to a white one. 

Presently, the telephone rang and a 
male voice from the fraternity across 
the court declared, “We yoted over here, 
and it’s five to one that you should wear 
the red one!" 

Miss G. M. Bealer 
Freeport, Til. 


$100 will be paid on acceptance for each 
original, not previously published, true anec- 
dote (preferably from your own experience). 
Contributions, which must be typewritten, can- 
not be acknowledged or returned; and if your 
submission is nof accepted within six weeks, con- 
sider it rejected. Address: TRUE Magazine Fun 
Editor, 67 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
10036. 
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86 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky -The Paddington Corporation, W.Y. 


JcB Rare Scotch. 


It only costs 
a few cents more. 
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“I wonder if I could ask a favor of you?” 


TRUE FOR TODAY’S MAN 
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Four Whimsical Animals 
To Put a Smile on Your Walls. 


II"x14" prints beautifully mounted, ready to hang. 


© 1968 THEM & THOSE LTO. 


© 1908 THEM & THOSE LTO. 


These charming and delightful animals 
have been faithfully reproduced in full 
color at the low price of $1.50 each or the 
complete set of 4 for $4.95. 


Now, for the first time, you can own a complete set of origi- 
nal and happy animals, done by the imaginative and talented 
Greek artist, Kotopoulis, whose work has been seen on the 
screen, in children’s books, TV, and magazines. We fell in 
love with his inspired, wonderful animals and asked him to 
create four whimsical creatures, 11”x 14”, exclusively for us. 
He agreed and what you see here is the result. 


Imagine the tiger, an animal so fearsome, bold and ferocious, 
starved for affection and just asking to be cuddled. Or a 
winsome horse. Or the sad eyed kangaroo. Or a big, clumsy 
dog, ready to drench you with sloppy kisses while he rolls 
over to be tickled. 


© 1968 THEM & THOSE LTO. 


© 1968 THEM & THOSE LTD. 


All four animal prints make delightful wall arrangements 
and are suitable for any room in your home—or as gifts. 
Order by sending in the coupon today. Please allow 2-3 
weeks for delivery. 


I Hamilton House, Dept. 107T-7 | 


| Cos Cob, Conn. 06807 | 
| Please send me the following Animal prints, mounted and | 
| in full color. I have checked my choices below at $1.50 each | 
| or all 4 for $4.95. I understand there is a full money-back | 
| guarantee, if I am not completely delighted. | 
| Enclosed is $____________ for the following: | 
| Quantity | Amt. Quantity | Amt. | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 

| 


Tiger Horse 
Kangaroo Dog 
ee Sets of 4 


SS — ee 
Address 
City > States i. 


© 1968 Them & Those Ltd. 
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Doctor Montezuma advocated Red Power—even before the Indians ever heard of it 


THE APACHE 
WHO NEVER FORGOT 


@ About a year ago, Dick Dahlman, 
a then-beginning antique dealer, at- 
tended a sale in Huntsyille, Alabama, 
where he spotted six old-fashioned 
trunks. Two Indian peace pipes pok- 
ing out of one gave him a hunch. He 
hought the lot for $450. When Dahl- 
man opened up the trunks, he came 
upon a historic cache of thousands of 
Indian artifacts, personal possessions 
and letters that had once belonged 
to an Apache Indian with the improb- 
able name of Dr. Carlos Montezuma, 
who had an equally improbable 
career. 

His Indian name was Wassaja, 
meaning “beckoning,” and he was 
born about 1866 in an Apache camp 
on the slopes of Arizona’s Supersti- 
tion Mountains. When he was five, the 
camp was raided by Pima Indians 
while the brayes were off fighting the white men elsewhere. 

Wassaja ran for his young life when the raiders set fire to the 
Apache camp. But the Pimas wanted the Apache children 
to sell, so Wassaja was scooped up and eyentually put up for sale. 
He was bought out of compassion by Carlos Gentile, an intinerant 
Italian photographer who happened to be passing through, photo- 
graphing the Grand Canyon. Gentile paid 30 silver dollars for 
his little Indian, promptly set him free, and had him baptized as 
Carlos Montezuma. Carlos was for himself and Montezuma be- 
cause he thought any Indian would be proud to bear the name of 
the Aztec emperor. 

Then this curious pair—the ragged little savage and his cul- 
tivated European guardian—headed east to settle in Chicago. 
Young Carlos, who could scarcely speak a word of English, began 
to soak up the language and customs of white people. 

He did so well that in 1879, Carlos Montezuma, “an Indian 
of the Apache tribe” matriculated at the state university as a 13- 
year-old freshman. It was only three years since the Battle of the 
Little Big Horn but Montezuma made it through on good terms 
with his fellow students. He went on, in fact, until he was granted 
his M.D, from Northwestern University—the first Apache ever to 
hold a doctorate. 

At this point Montezuma made the decision that shaped the 
rest of his life. For years he had lived successfully in the white 
man’s comfortable world but he was an Indian, and his con- 
science burned to know that his people lived in squalor and 
wretchedness on reservations. He yowed to help them. 

So, assigned by the U.S. Bureau of Indian Affairs, he went to 
Ft. Stevenson, North Dakota, as the reservation’s only doctor. He 
found his people living a primitive and deprived existence. They 
were dirty, cold, superstitious and often hungry. Furthermore, 
they were denied education, and height of ironies, even citizen- 
ship. His own experience had conyinced Montezuma that the red 
man could best be helped by moving him off the reservation and 
homogenizing him into the white community. Montezuma was 
employed by the bureau for seven years but he worked more 
against it than for it. In fact, the physician whipped up so much 
discontent among the Indians at eyery reservation where he was 
stationed that his superiors in the Bureau of Indian Affairs were 
constantly forced to transfer him. 
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Finally Montezuma grew discour- 
aged with Washington’s immovable 
bureaucracy—he wanted to abolish 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs—and 
with the Indians’ own apathy. He 
asked a friend’s advice about starting 
a private practice in Chicago. The 
friend advised him to stay pul, “in 
Chicago even though you may be a 
good doctor, you are an Indian and 
there will be prejudice against you.” 

“My Apache blood,” wrote Doctor 
Montezuma, “rushed to my head.” 
He quit and went to Chicago, 

Once more, Montezuma settled 
into the white man’s world. He he- 
came a specialist in gastroenterology 
and set up practice in a fashionable 
neighborhood where an equally fash- 
ionable clientele kept his offices full. 
In addition, he lectured at two medi- 
cal schools and maintained a charity practice in the slums. 

Doctor Montezuma was always impeccably turned out in high 
white collar, snappy white how tie and a blue serge suit. With his 
copper skin, black hair and eyes, polished manners and conver- 
sational flair, Montezuma cut a natty figure. He was a popular 
escort in Chicago society until 1913, when, at 46, he fell in love 
with a pretty 23-year-old girl and married. 

Still, Montezuma was the unique hybrid of two worlds. He never 
forgot his blood brothers still trapped on the reservations. 

It was during this period—while he was devoting all of his free 
time trying to set them free—that he collected the memorabilia 
now in Dahlman’s possession. “He must haye known he would be 
famous,” says Dahlman. “He never threw anything away.” 

Among his belongings are hundreds of Indian artifacts: Ger- 
onimo’s beaded slippers, Red Cloud’s saddle blanket, a war club 
from the Little Big Horn, peace pipes, tomahawks—even a scalp. 
There are also thousands of letters. 

During the years documented by all of these papers, Monte- 
zuma’s obsession was his campaign to secure citizenship and 
better living conditions for Indians. He sent thousands of letters 
and lectured all over the country for that cause. In 1906 President 
Theodore Rooseyelt asked him to become director of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. He refused, thinking he could be more effective 
as an outside thorn in the bureau's side. To this end he began to 
publish a magazine, called FP assaja, which adyocated the bureau’s 
abolition. During World War I he urged Indians to refuse to reg- 
ister for the draft unless they were granted citizenship. He was 
jailed for that but then freed on orders from President Wilson. 

Finally, his money was gone, his health spent, his practice 
neglected and failing, his crusade apparently falling on deaf 
ears in Washington and meeting indifference on the reservations, 
the dispirited Doctor Montezuma decided to go back to his Indian 
life. In 1922 he left Chicago for Ft. McDowell, Arizona. At Mc- 
Dowell, he became again the Apache Wassaja, who retreated 
into a primitive wickiup to await his end. On January 31, 1923, 
refusing white man’s medical aid for his diabetes and tuber- 
culosis, he died, sick at heart in the belief that his life and work 
had been in yain. The ironic footnote to that life was written just 
a few months later. In 1924, by act of Congress all American 
Indians were finally made citizens of their own country. @ 
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TRUE’S GUIDE TO 
SCUBA ADVENTURES 


[Continued from page 48] 


the standard Instamatic lens to a moder- 
ate wide-angle. This permits the photog- 
rapher to take pictures about 20 percent 
closer to his subject than would other- 
wise be possible. 


Underwater, getting close to fish, coral 
or whatever is very important. Under the 
surface, light is easily scattered and other- 
wise dissipated. A slight murkiness in the 
water can greatly reduce the quality of 
the picture. The best way to beat this ts 
to crowd close to the subject, and this 
in turn dictates the use of a wide-angle 
lens—35mm., 28mm. and so on down to 
21 and 20mm. and at times even to the 
so-called “fisheye” lenses with focal 
lengths of 7.5 to 12mm. 

It was because of this need to work 
close to a subject underwater that Nikon 
produced a waterproof camera that 
needed no protective housing and which 
had a $5mm. wide-angle lens. Called the 
Nikonos (now the Nikonos II at S195 
with this lens). the camera was instantly 
successful. More than 60,000 have been 
sold around the world—25,000 of them 
in the U.S.—in the past five years. The 
same model with a 28mm. lens (optically 
superior to the original 35mm.) appeared 
two years ago and costs $274.50. 

This summer Nikon now offers an 
80mm. lens for the Nikonos at $139.50. 
This medium-telephoto lens will appeal 
to sailors and other above-water sports- 
men who take pictures where there is risk 
of getting soaked or dunked. The new 
lens will have little value underwater 
when visibility is poor, but it will be ap- 
preciated by divers wanting pictures of 
elusive fish in extremely clear water. 

The Nikonos always was a good, work- 
able camera. But when it first went on 
sale late in 1964, noodlers straightaway 
began tinkering with it, increasing its 
versatility. As all diving cameramen 
know. when light passes from water into 
air through the flat port of an underwater 
housing, or through the flat barrier glass 
in front of a Nikonos lens, the rays are 
refracted, In effect there is a change in 
the focal length of the lens, as mentioned 
earlier, plus some deterioration of the 
image. 

Indeed, because of the different indices 
of refraction of water and air, the use of 
extremely wide-angle lenses is impracti- 
cal behind a flat port in a typical camera 
housing. At about the time the Nikonos 
came on the market, a number of noodlers 
who wanted to use very wide-angle lenses 
came up with a practical, albeit some- 
what expensive solution: the use of a 
spherical port which, with minor optical 
adjustment, permits any superwide lens, 
from 20mm. right down to 7.5mm. fisheye 
types. to be used on the basic Nikonos. 

Three years ago Flip Schulke, a profes- 
sional photographer in Miami, began 
selling a spherical port system for $275 
that is suitable for use either with the 
Nikon, Spiratone or Accura fisheye lenses, 
or with the more orthodox 20mm. and 
21mm. Nikkor lenses. (For an extra $575, 
the Schulke port system comes with focus 
and aperture controls.) The Mer Optics 
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Company of San Diego late last your be- 
gan making a spherical system that adapts 
the Yashinon 21mm. lens to the Nikonos. 
Tt sells for $470 with focus and aperture 
controls. 

Over the yéars, Nikon itself has put 
out a number of accessories for the Ni- 
konos, the most valuable being a color- 
correcting filter ($8.85) for use when 
shooting with natural light at depths from 
10 to 30 feet, and a flashgun ($89.50). 
The buff who is contemplating yentur- 
ing with a Nikonos into the complicated 
but gratifying world of flash photography 
would do well to consider a cheaper and 
versatile little flash unit that is now being 
marketed for $59.95 by the Upsi Com- 
pany of Marathon, Florida. The Upsi 
flashgun (called the Upsi-Daisy) has a 
pistol-grip holder on which is mounted 
a noncorrosive socket that useés economi- 
cal flash cubes. The Upsi-Daisy unit has 
a spring-coiled tripper cord that can be 
stretched to about six feet. In most in- 
stances it is desirable to hold underwater 
flash well away from the camera. The 
stretchy Upsi-Daisy cord permits this, 
while at the same time retaming the vir- 
ture of compactness when not in use. 

The only marked deficiency in the 
basic Nikonos is its viewfinder. Although 
the finder incorporated in the camera 
body works well enough with the 35mm. 
lens above water, a diver wearing a face 
mask simply cannot get his eye close 
enough to the Nikonos to see the whole 
picture he is taking. Nikon does furnish 
sports-type finders for use underwater, 
but they're barely worth the price of 
$6.95. A half year ago (finally, at long 
last, and hooray!) the Mer Optics Com- 
pany of San Diego came out with an un- 
derwater viewfinder for the Nikonos that 
sells for about $45 and works well with 
20, 21, 28 and 35mm. lenses. 


The good metallic waterproof housings 
built today to accommodate aboye-water 
still and movie cameras are all designed 


to give the diver the same control 
over his photo equipment underwater 
that he has on the surface. None of them 
is cheap. The best of the new housings 
for 35mm. still cameras is the Niko-Mar 
Il, made by the Giddings Underwater 
Enterprises of San Francisco and costing 
$295. The Niko-Mar II will accommodate 
some popular reflex cameras, notably the 
Nikon F and the Honeywell Pentax. 

The best housing for a 214x214 sull 
camera is one built for the Bronica by 
the Bamboo Reef-Undersea Products of 
San Rafael (not to be confused with the 
San Francisco company of a similar 
name). The Bronica housing, with all 
controls and through-the-lens viewing, 
plus flashgun and built-in exposure meter. 
costs $325, which is no trifle. All the good 
metallic housings for Super 8 and 16mm. 
movie cameras run well up into the hun- 
dreds of dollars. Of them all. the best buy 
for the man who does not want to drain 
his bank account completely is the hous- 
ing now distributed for the Eumig Super 
8 by the Bamboo Reef company of San 
Rafael. The housing. with Eumig camera 
installed, with built-in light meter, and 
an operable zoom lens, costs $325, That's 
a lot of money, but it is also a hell of a 
lot of camera. 

By the way, an excellent book. Gamera 
Below, was published last year by Asso- 
ciation Press at S12, Written by Paul 
Tzimoulis and Hank Frey, it not ouly 
covers fundamentals, but also explains 
many of the tricks and techniques that 
the authors and other experienced divers 
have developed in recent times. 

Regardless of the cost of equipment 
used, taking pictures underwater is a 
fascinating undertaking and just about 
a surefire way to convince nondiving 
friends of what they have been missing. 


PLACES T0 GO 


About a decade ago, when the sport 
of scuba diving began attracting people 
ages and 


of all both sexes, tourist 
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agencies started beating the drum hard, 
extolling the virtues of ‘the many tropical 
underwater wonderworlds within half a 
day's flying time of most of the U.S. main- 
land. Back in that day, after faithfully 
learning how to dive in a local pool or 
quarry, many neophytes naturally were 
eager to go below in the clear, scenic 
waters of a tropical paradise. Many who 
responded to the sirenlike calls of travel 
agents returned disappointed. 

Although travel brochures of 10 years 
ago often baldly claimed that rental 
equipment and competent guides were 
available here and there beside tropical 
and subtropical waters, after landing on 
the island of their choice, divers too often 
discovered either that 1) the local air com- 
pressor was busted, or 2) the so-called 
“rental tanks’ described in the travel 
pamphlets actually belonged to a local 
commercial lobsterman who would sooner 
part with his right arm than rent his 
precious air bottles to any diving stranger. 
Too often the diving tourist found that 
the underwater guide so highly touted in 
the travel folders had long since gone 
broke and left the island, In a word, para- 
dise for divers was somewhat oversold. 


White 10 years ago there were less than 
a dozen diving facilities worth the name, 
today there are more than 50) situated on 
islands and in coastal resorts fronting on 
the benign tropical and subtropical waters 
of North America. For e xample, although 
much of the shoreline of Baja California 
and the west coast of Mexico is still un- 
reachable in an ordinary car, in those 
areas alone there are nine well-equipped 
diving centers. On the Baja peninsula 
there are satisfactory facilities at Ense- 
nada, Mulegé, La Paz and Gabo San Lu- 
cas. On the west coast of the Mexican 
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mainland, the diver will find an equally 
good air supply, rental tanks and guide 
service at Guaymas, Mazatlin, Puerto 
Vallarta, Zihuatanejo and Acapulco. 

As a playground for beginners or un- 
derwater camera buffs, the Pacific side of 
Mexico, by and Jarge, cannot match the 
prize spots of the Caribbean and the 
western Atlantic. The Pacific coast is 
steeper, the submarine terrain less pic- 
turesque and the water usually not as 
clear as in the best Caribbean areas. De- 
spite these relative deficiencies, the Paci- 
fic coast is by far the happiest hunting 
ground for spearfishermen. Because of 
countercurrents curling off the main 
southbound current of the Pacific, near 
the Mexican coast there are upwellings 
of cool water laden with nutrients. It 
is in such regions that plankton and bait 
fish flourish, attracting billfish, jacks, 
large sea bass, groupers and other good 
underwater game. 


The best all-around diving areas are 
those situated near islands and coasts that 
have some shallows in the proximity of an 
oceanic abyss. Such areas—where there is 
an easy exchange of water between the 
benthos and the littoral—usually have the 
best shallow reefs, the best deep terrain 
and the widest variety of sea life. And 
also the choicest remains of sunken ships. 

Curiously, many of the best such areas 
lie off islands that above water are flat 
and unimpressive, such as the Florida 
Keys and the Bahamas. Along the Florida 
Keys today there are guides “taking char- 
ter loads of divers to all the promising 
offshore reefs. Whereas 10 years ago New 
Providence was the only Bz shamian island 
with dependable service. today there are 
diving centers also on Grand Bahama, 
Andros, Long Island, Exuma, Eleuthera 


and Bimini. Although above water they 
are unprepossessing, PChand Cayman and 
the Mexican island of Cozumel in the 
western Caribbean all have good diving 
facilities because, like the best of the Ba- 
hamas, on their sloping, sunken shoulders 
they not only have shallow reefs to in- 
terest the novice, but also deeper gran- 
deur to challenge the expert. 

By contrast, in the whole beautiful 
Hawaiian chain there are only two or- 
ganized diving centers, one on Oahu and 
oné on the Kona coast of the Big Island. 
In Hawaii, there is plenty of challenging 
deep water, but simply not enough good 
shallow playgrounds where diving guides 
can entice novices into taking up the 
sport. 

Much the same situation exists in the 
Windward-Leeward Island chain that 
separates the Caribbean from the Atlan- 
tic. In the relatively low and small Amer- 
ican and British Virgin Islands there is a 
sufficiency of diving service and interest- 
ing territory, but in the Windward-Lee- 
ward chain to the southeast, out of 15 
major resort islands, only four—St. Maar- 
tens, Antigua, Barbados and Grenada— 
are set up to help the visiting scuba diver. 

The beautiful high mountains of the 
Windward-Leewards simply catch too 
much moisture out of the prevailing east- 
erly sea wind. The consequent runoff 
tends to silt up the limited shallows on 
the lee sides of the islands, inhibiting sub- 
marine growth. Although, like the Wind- 
ward-Leewards, the Dutch islands of 
Aruba, Curacao and Bonaire off the Ven- 
ezuelan coast are sunken mountains, he- 
cause they do not have much elevation, 
they do not have much rain and almost 
no runoff. Indeed, on the lee sides of 
Curacao and Bonaire, the lush coral gar- 
dens are so close to shore that in many 
places the scuba diver does not need a 
boat. 

Of all the diving sites operating to- 
day, prowaDly the best bargain is Small 
Hope Bay Lodge on Andros Island in 
the Bahamas. There are shallow sub- 
marine gardens along the coast near the 
lodge, and just a mile out the great An- 
dros barrier reef drops steeply into a 
tongue of the Adantic. In late spring and 
summer, when diving conditions are best, 
a single accommodation with meals at 
Small Hope Bay Lodge is only $19, Re- 
gardless of whether a diver simply wants 
to scuba-dabble in the shallows or drop 
125 feet down on the big reef, half a day 
of diving costs only $10, with all gear fur- 
nished. For an extra $2.50 per half day, 
the lodge guides will take proficient div- 
ers 185 feet down the steep flank of the 
reef. 


While Small Hope Bay Lodge is per- 
haps the best bargain, without any doubt 
the most complete diving facility today is 
the Underwater Explorers Club at Free- 
port on Grand Bahama Island. Lodging 
on Grand Bahama and diving at the Ex- 
plorers Club cost about 50 percent more 
than at Small Hope Bay, but many divers 
find it worth the price, 

In the three and a half years since the 
club opened, more than 8 ,000 divers have 
used its services—its boats, training pools, 
library, photo lab, sauna baths and com- 
fortable lounge. Three thousand haye 
taken basic scuba instruction there, 
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starting in the three-foot shallows of one 
pool and graduating to a 17-foot-deep 
pool where they could become accustomed 
to some of the gross effects of pressure 
before visiting shallow reefs. 

It has been only with the coming of 
the Explorers Club that vacation diving 
has genuinely become a vertical proposi- 
tion. The club’s guides have taken about 
6,000 clients 80 feet or deeper on the 
major reef off the coast. About 1,000 of 
these 6,000 went to 80 feet within a week 
after they had first learned to blaw bub- 
bles and purge their masks in the three- 
foot end of the training pool. While the 
average visitor is limited to a depth of 

re feet, if a diver can justify his reasons 

doing so—and produce credentials 

ovine his competence—the club guides 
will take him to 250 feet. 

The best favor any diver in search of 
an adventure spot can do for himself is 
to ignore the blandishments of ordinary 
travel agents and use the services of See 
& Sea Travel Service, a knowledgeable 
San Francisco agency at 680 Beach Street 
devoted exclusively to diving. The See & 
Sea agency not only makes individual ar- 
rangements, but also offers 20-man_ sa- 
faris at reasonable prices, This summer, 
for example, experienced diving masters 


collaborating with See & Sea will be tak- 
ing at least half a dozen two-week expe- 
ditions to Cozumel, at a price that, ex- 
cluding air travel, comes to less than $35 
a day for room, meals, equipment, boat 
and guide service. Ten years ago a diver 
frequently paid that much to get little 
more than hollow promises in paradise. 


THE FUTURE’S BRIGHTEST PROMISE 


What of merit lies ahead for the sport 
diver? 

The biggest advance in the near future 
will probably be improvement of the one 
essential item that has changed little in 
20 years: the tank of air on the diver's 
back. Thousands of scuba men are now 
prowling around at depths of 100 to 150 
feet, but even using cumbersome double 
tanks they can spend little time at such 
depths, since some air must be saved for 
a decompression stop on the way up. How 
to get more bottom time out of the gal- 
yanized monkey on his back—that has 
been the diver's big problem. 


T wo years ago, James Woodberry, an 
engineer skilled i in the burgeoning science 
of cryogenics, in collaboration with Jor- 
dan Klein of Mako Products in Miami. 
developed a scuba system that uses liquid 


air. Vo put the matter in simple terms. 
they devised a means whereby a diver 
could take a tank of liquid air down that 
would last him about two and half times 
as long at any depth as a compressel-air 
tank of comparable size. (The work be 
gun by Woodberry and Klein is now be 
ing continued in Hartford, Connecticut, 
by the Wiremold Company.) 

New techniques and new facilities 
around the world will become available. 
More areas will be set aside as reserves to 
remain unspoiled. Meanwhile, all sorts 
of skilled professionals work to make ac- 
cess to the underwater world easier, Ani 
for what reason? The usual one given is 
to tap the sea’s vast resources, 

Bur Jacques Cousteau, the man who 
more than any other has led the way. 
thinks differently. Ata meeting of under 
water military men, scientists and sports 
men, Cousteau said: “OF course we need 
better submarines, better lungs and bet- 
ter breathing mixtures. But above all, we 
need better scientists to understand the 
world below, and better poets, painters 
and philosophers to explain it and enjoy 
it. The true value of underwater explora- 
tion is not to find new resources, bur to 
discover mew sources of inspiration,” 

—Coles Phinizy 


WHO IS THE BROAD 
WE CALL LADY LUCK? 
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of kid who, as an adult, would end up 
as a clerk in an Amsterdam department 
store, But then this crazy “X’ factor blew 
into my life for the first time. In high 
school, by chance, | was assigned to a 
class run by a teacher named Louise Liy- 
ingston, and one day she asked me to 
take a small part in a school play. There 
was no reason for her to do it—it just 
happened, it was a fluke. If it hadiu't 
happened, nobody outside Amsterdam 
would know my name today. But it did 
happen, and I got interested in acting, 
and Louise Livingston helped me along.” 

Young Danieloyitch worked his way 
through college (partly as a clerk in an 
Amsterdam department store), went to 
New York City and tried to break into 
show business. “For a long while it looked 
as though luck had gone. IT lived in a 
grubby littke room in Greenwich Vil- 
lage, worked in a Schrafft’s restaurant. 
I got a couple of bit parts on Broadway. 
In one play I was an off-stage echo, When 
I went into the Navy in 1942, | seemed 
to be no further along in my acting ca- 
reer than when I'd started,” 


But luck was operating in its own se- 
cret way. One of the girls whom young 
Kirk Douglas kissed good-bye was a 
Struggling young actress named Lauren 


Bacall. While Douglas was out in the 
Pacific, Lauren Bacall enjoyed her own 


run of luck and became a Hollywood 
star. She induced a Hollywood producer 
to Watch Douglas act when he got back 
to civilian life, and his movie career be- 
gan. “Oh, sure,’ he says, “I guess I had 
some kind of talent. But if IT hadn't had 
this Lauren Bacall fluke, where would 
the talent haye gone? Dozens of my 
friends back then had talent, too, but 


you don’t see their names in movies to- 
day. They didn’t have the luck.” 

After acting in obscure second-rate 
movies for a while. Douglas one day hac 
a Jesse Livermore-style hunch. He was 
offered parts in two movies, One was a 
big, expensive production by a wealthy 
company that could offer him a lot of 
money. The other was a low-budget pro- 
duction by a small company able to pay 
only a minimum. “Why did T choose the 
little outfit? 1 didn't know then and I 
still don’t today. It was a wild hunch,’ 
The little company’s movie was entitled 
Champion, and it made Douglas a star. 

One day in 1958, producer Mike Todd 
invited Douglas to ily with him to New 


York. “At the last moment,” Douglas ex- 
plains, “I didn't go. There were circum- 
stances luck, 1 guess you'd call it. 


1 had my ‘bags packed, but I didn't get 
on the plane.” The plane crashed, kill- 
ing everyone aboard. 

Luck. Issur Danieloyitch plainly had 
it. Charles Alexander Wilson didn't. 
While Danielovitch was going up, Wilson 
was going down. 


Witson was born in the same tough 
section of Amsterdam. He did well in his 
early years of school; he recalls that his 
grades were mainly A’s and B's. When he 
was about 12, his father heard of a semi- 
skilled job in Providence, Rhode Island, 
and the family migrated. “It seemed like 
good luck for my old man because his 
wages went up a bit, but it was bad luck 
for me. I’d been happy in school before, 
but I never made it in the Providence 
schools, I ran into some bad teachers. 
There was one who kidded me about my 
big nose, and the kids took it up from 
her, and I never gor to be anything but 
an outsider. | was Charlie the Beak, the 
kid everybody laughed at. Well, hell, that 
kind of thing bothers a kid. My grades 
fell. | guess from then on I was marked as 


I had the loser psychology. Id 
started, but TP was already 


a loser, 
only just 
finished,” 

Unlike young Danieloyitch, whose 
chance contact with a good teacher 
showed him the value of education, wn- 
lucky Charlie Wilson came to hate it, 
He dropped out before finishing high 
school. He worked as a laborer, “Every 
now and then I'd try for a bewer job, but 
I had ‘loser’ written all over me, I'd ap- 
ply lor a job believing I wasn't going to 
get it. I'd apologize to the guy for wast- 
ing his time. Naturally he wouldn't give 
me the job.” 


i 1989 a break came Wilson's way. 
He got a job driving for a small trucking 
company. He and the owner of the busi- 
ness grew fond of each other. The owner, 
an older man, wanted to retire and be: 
gan to talk about turning the business 
over to Wilson as manager and partner, 
Wilson saw a chance to succeed at last, 
grew excited over the deal and studied 
the economics of the trucking business. 
“T was going to be a businessman! | 
thought I'd finally made it!” 

But then the United States went to 
war. One of the first men drafted into 
the Army from Providence was Charles 
Alexander Wilson, By the time he re: 
turned to civilian life in the mid-194()'s, 
the little trucking business and the 
owner were both dead. 


Wilson drifted from job to job. He had 
learned to like whisky in the Army, 
but he was not yet drinking much. Then 
one day in 1950, jobless again and hun- 
gry and without hope, he passed an 
Army recruiting poster that promised to 
teach him a trade il he would reenlist. 
“Tt seemed like an answer. Here was a 
new chance to learn something useful, 
I figured that. since you didn’t get shot at 
in the peacetime Army, a man might as 


well earn his living there as anyplace 
else.” 

He enlisted on June 15, 1950. On June 
25, North Korean troops invaded South 
Korea, and a few months later Charlie 
Wilson was in Korea, getting shot at. 

“| figured, nothing I do is ever going 
to turn out right. I figured, from now 
on the hell with it. Korea is where 1 
started drinking in earnest.” 

Out of the Army in the late 1950's, he 
drifted to New York City, blew all his 
back pay and his frontline bonus and 
started looking for a job. “I was 40. I 
thought | had to make it this time or 

I'd be through forever. I quit drinking. 
tired out completely, got myself a decent- 
looking set of clothes. | mean, I was 
really determined to give it one last 
try.” 


Bur he had no skills to offer any em- 
ployer. One day, sitting gloomily on a 
park bench scanning help-wanted ads, he 
had what he now considers the unluckiest 
break of his life. “I'm sitting there and 
a guy comes from nowhere and sits next 


to me. A ra ragged, lushed up. He 
says, ‘Out of a job?’ [ say yes, and he 
says, ‘I'll tell you where to go.’ I figure 


he's about to tell me about a job T can 
pet. Instead, what he tells me is—well, 
it's my doom.” 

The bum told Charlie Wilson about 


New York's Municipal Lodge—*The 
Muni.” its patrons call it—where desti- 
ute men can get free meals and bed 
tickets redeemable at restaurants and 
hotels in the Bowery. “When I got my 
free meal that night ‘and went to bed in 
a free dormitory, I just gave up. I didn't 
have to hunt a job any more. From that 
day on I was trapped.” 

Today he makes his daytime home at 
the Bowery’s rather ill- named Majestic 
Bar, where wine is served at 15 cents a 
glass. Banana Nose (he likes the name), 
still clings to his measure of self-respect. 
He shaves daily. His hair is neatly 
combed; his fingernails are clipped short 
and perfectly clean; his clothes are old 
but neat. He also clings to a certain sad 
optimism. “Most of what has happened 
to me is probably my own goddam fault,” 
he told a reporter recently, “but some 
of it has been plain bad luck, and IT keep 
thinking maybe my luck will turn some 
day. Luck can turn, can’t it?” 


Tne reporter nodded. Banana Nose 
Wilson's ugly but pleasant face suddenly 
brightened. “Maybe it just turned,” he 


said, “just now when you came out of 
nowhere and buttonholed me on the 
street. Out of a thousand bums, you hap- 
pened to pick me. 
isn’t it?” 

The reporter 


Now, is that luck or 


thought maybe it was. 
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“Management used to do the recruiting. Now, labor's here, looking for agitators.” 
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\ftcr all, the chance selection had re- 
sulted in a free meal and a carton of 
cigarettes for Banana Nose. 

But what is luck? “You can read case 
histories like these in any of several 
ways.” says Dr. Jean Rosenbaum, a New 
Mexico psychoanalyst who is fascinated 
by what he calls “the syndrome of the 
chronic loser.’ A man’s own character 
may help shape his luck, says Doctor 
Rosenbaum, but luck may have shaped 
his character to begin with. “It’s very 
hard to separate the two factors.” 

If you examine a chronic loser’s lile 
story, he says, you usually find that he’s 
invited much of his own bad luck. Doctor 
Rosenbaum once had a patient who was 
accident-prone to an almost ridiculous 
extent. He was a machinist. He had lost 
three fingers in three separate accidents. 
He had broken both arms and a leg at 
various times. He had been scalped in 
one accident and nearly blinded in an- 
other. “Around the plant where he 
worked,” Doctor Rosenbaum recalls, 
“they called him ‘Hard-Luck Harry.’ On 
the surface, it did seem that he was a 
victim of outrageous and almost contin- 
ual bad luck. But when he came to see 
me—because he suspected his luck might 
be his own doing—we discovered an in- 
teresting fact. Not more than a couple 
of hours before each of his accidents he 
had had an argument with some super 
visor. It seemed as though he then in- 
jured himself as punishment for having 
bad thoughts about an authority figure.” 

Doctor Rosenbaum pauses. “So his 
luck was caused by his character. But 
what had shaped his character? Where 
did his hang-up about authority figures 
come from? It went back to his childhood 
and his relationship with his father—back 
to events that were not his doing at all. 
Luck, you see, had shaped his character.” 

That is one explanation of certain 
kinds of luck. But there are other kinds 
that cannot be so easily explained. The 
kind Sherlock Feldman sees at The 
Dunes, for instance. “We have chronic 
losers around here, too,” says Feldman. 
“The law of averages says everyone 
should win once in a while. But there 
are people who almost never win. Why? 
You tell me.” 


Feidman’s most poignant story con- 
cerns a sad-looking man who wandered 
into Uhe Dunes one night and stood 
around watching a busy roulette game. 
Noticing that somebody had dropped a 
$5 bill under the table, he shouted to 
the dealer, “There's a five on the floor!” 
The dealer misheard and thought the 
man said, “Five on four!” Accordingly, 
the dealer put a $5 chip on the number 
four. The wheel spun, four came up and 
the sad-looking man had won $175. The 
dealer shoved the chips across the table. 
Stunned, the man left them where they 
lay—by chance on red. The wheel spun 
again, and red came up. The sad man 
had won again. 

He was quivering with excitement. 
“My God,” he said to a bystander, “this 
is the first time in my life I ever won 
anything! I’m the unluckiest guy alive.” 

“Well,” said the bystander, “if this is 
your lucky night at last, let it run.” 

He did. He played that wheel until he 
had won more than $5,000. Then, un- 
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able to stand the tension any longer, he 
gathered his chips and went to cash them, 
laughing and singing. 

A firm rule at Las Vegas states that 
if a player calls a bet without actually 
putting up cash, he must eventually show 
that he had the cash in his pocket to cover 
the bet, Otherwise, the house refuses to 
cash his chips. In this case, the sad man 
was required to show that he had $5 on 
him—the price of his first chip. 

He pulled out his wallet and looked 
inside. It was empty. His wife had taken 
his money to go shopping. 

Luck of that kind cannot easily be 
explained by reference to character. Nor 
can the kind of luck that breeds win- 
ning lottery tickets. “It comes at you 
from the blue, like being struck by 
lightning,” says 63-year-old Sol Levin of 
Jersey City, New Jersey. Levin, a dental 
supply man who had never before won 
anything in a lottery, pessimistically 
bought five tickets in the New York State 
Lottery one day last year. The chance 
that any of his tickets would be picked 
in a prize drawing was roughly one in a 
thousand, and the chance that two would 
be picked was too microscopic to think 
about. But the nearly impossible hap- 
pened: two of Levin's tickets were 
picked, winning him a total of $400. “It 
wasn't much money.” says Levin. “but it 
shows you that this thing called luck 
does exist. Every now and then it zeros 
in on somebody. [ don’t know why.” 

Many people think they do know why. 
Numerologists, for instance, believe Le- 
vin won twice because his tickets had 
lucky numbers. His two winning tickets 
were numbered consecutively 10,522,453 
and 10,522,454, If all these individual 
digits are added up they total 45—which 
is considered by some adherents of the 
mystical pseudoscience of numerology to 
be an overwhelmingly lucky number. (It 
is the “king number,” the total of all 
the digits from 0 to 9.) 


Orther students of luck have attempted 
more scientific examinations of it. Prob- 
ably the most famed of the investigators 
is psychologist Joseph Banks Rhine, who 
recently retired from his position as ex- 
ecutive director of the Foundation for 
Research on the Nature of Man, First 
at Duke University and then at his foun- 
dation, Doctor Rhine spent much of 
his professional life seeking the answer 
to one question: “Is there an element of 
direct mental action operating at times 
to influence results in games of skill and 
chance?” Rhine believes the answer is 
“Yes,"" but he has yet to convince a ma- 
jority of fellow scientists. 

In Rhine’s view, luck may result partly 
from precognition, psychokinesis and 
other manifestations usually catalogued 
under the general heading of extrasen- 
sory perception, or ESP. Rhine, his wife 
and a few dozen other respected research- 
ers scattered across the country have 
performed literally thousands of experi- 
ments to find out whether ESP exists and, 
if so, what it is and how it operates. Gen- 
erally these experiments haye inyolyed 
attempts to influence the roll of dice or to 
guess what cards somebody else is hold- 
ing. If such an ability actually exists, it 
would be useful not only at the gambling 
table but also in the game of life itself. It 
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“You think you got troubles. . . ? !” 


would help explain why Kirk Douglas 
failed to board Mike Todd’s plane (pre- 
cognition) and why the amateur crap 
shooter held the dice for two hours and 
40) minutes (psychokinesis). 

If it exists. Some of Rhine's experi- 
ments seem to show that it does. The 
most notable of them took place in Sep- 
tember, 1933. Divinity student Hubert E. 
Pearce sat in a cubicle in the Duke Uni- 
versity Library and tried to guess what 
cards were being turned up in another 
building 100 yards away. The cards bore 
five different designs. In an average se- 
ries of 300 tries. Pearce would have been 
expected to get 60 right answers by 
chance alone—one in five. But in an 
amazing series Pearce scored 119, The 
odds against this happening by chance 
were something like a quadrillion to one. 
Hence, said Rhine, it probably didn’t 
happen by chance. Therefore. it must 
have happened because some other force 
Was operating: ESP. 

It wasa tempting conclusion, but many 
other scientists had doubts. One of the 
more rigid rules of science is that an ex- 
perimental result must be “repeatable,” 
and Pearce was never able to do the 
trick again (though he did have a num- 
ber of other runs in which he scored 
significantly higher than the expectable 
pure-chance score). 


A somewhat more pragmatic approach 
to the causes of luck is that of economist 
A.H.Z. Carr. an adviser to Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman. Carr became in- 
trigued by questions about luck when he 
tried to sort out all the reasons why na- 
tions win or lose wars. He developed some 
theories about personal luck and ex- 
pressed them in a 1952 book, How to 
Attract Good Luck. The book quickly 
sank into oblivion, but it made one sen- 
sible point. 

You can’t win a game without enter- 


ing it, said Garr. This is obyious if you 
are talking about poker or the stock 
market, but less obvious if you are talk- 
ing about life in general. To attract 
lucky chances, you must put yourself in 
a position to receive them—"expose your- 
self as fully as possible to the fluid cir- 
cumstances of life.” To boil this precept 
down to its essentials. it means get into 
contact with as many people as possible. 


Kirk Douglas hit Hollywood because 
he was in contact with Lauren Baeall. 
She was one of several hundred people 
whom the amiable young actor had taken 
the trouble to befriend. He had no way 
of knowing in advance which of these 
several hundred might bring him a stroke 
of luck or what that luck might be—but 
by being in contact with many people, 
he made the odds favorable. In contrast, 
one of Banana Nose Wilson's main prob- 
lems was that he never made many 
friendly contacts. Knowing few people, 
he had relatively few chances of hearing 
about a good job or lucking into some 
opportunity through a friend-of-a-friend. 

“Yes, that book is right,”’ Wilson told 
his reporter friend as they strolled down 
a crowded New York sidewalk. “Luck 
comes mostly from other people. If I 
could live my life over, I'd get to know 
a lot more people.” 

“Why not start today?” asked the re- 
porter. “You talk as though you're al- 
ready dead, for God’s sake.” 

“You're right!” Wilson’s voice rose 
with enthusiasm. “T'll try it. People, that’s 
what it’s all about. There's no such thing 
as bad luck.” 

From a ledge high above the sidewalk, 
a pigeon emptied its bowels. The drop- 
ping could have fallen on any of several 
hundred strollers. It landed on Banana 
Nose Wilson's sleeve. 

“Oh, the hell with it,’ said Wilson. 

—David Maxwell 
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SCANDINAVIA GOES 
SEXY—BUT MORE SO 


[Continued from page 41] 


ablaze with neon and glass signs that 
seemed oddly stuck on to the older stone 
buildings behind them, glaring in the 
éarly-gathering winter dusk—Porno, Sex- 
Shop, Sex-Sation, Weekend Sex. Sprin- 
kled among hardware stores and cheap 
groceries, there were six or seven at a 
glance, each with its own outside display 
case. Theoretically there is some law, or 
perhaps simply an understanding—with 
the Danes it is difficult to tell which— 
that while nudes of all sorts are permis- 
sible, any photos which actually record 
the Dirty Deed are to be kept out of the 
windows—“Because it would not be so 
nice for the children,” as the cabdriver 
had delicately put it at one point, 

But once inside, there it is, the real 
stuff. 

Paperback pornography in three or 
four languages; but eyen more spectacu- 
lar, the photographic stuff: row on row, 
rack on rack, in every conceivable style 
and arrangement, 16-page books, books 
in both black and white and color, indi- 
vidual snaps, cellophaned packages of 
photos, films in a yariety of sizes, slides, 
reprints, a veritable cornucopia of hairy 
delights from Germany, Scandinayia and 
the dark grottoes of half of western 
Europe. All of us, of course, have 
thumbed through the American girlie 
books, have seen the nipple derby in 
such places as New York’s carny 42nd 
Street. We know the provocative poses 
on the inevitable bed in California 
somewhere, and we haye grown cross-eyed 
trying to trace the line of the panties, 
trying to decide whether the picture has 
been doctored or if the girl is really nude. 
And of course it is impossible to tell for 
sure in the case of our native pneumatic 
busted, airbrushed beauties, whose skins 
seem to have nary a pore but instead to 
be some smooth, synthetic Neolite hide. 
Well, no such doubts on the Istedgade. 
It is all the unretouched McCoy, with 


real pores, real freckles and real skin 
skin skin. Pornography plus. 

There is one element, however, that 
is very much the same as 42nd Street— 
the customer. When J asked in the photo 
shop about the movies, for instance, I 
was told that I was just in time, | could 
see the end of the one now running plus 
three more, all for the same price. Then 
I was ushered through a little door be- 
hind the counter. [ expected some sort 
of makeshift theater at the least; but 
what I found was a tiny back room, 
smoke-hazed, into which were jammed 
a wrinkled daybed that served as a sofa, 
a plastic coffee table, an enormous ash- 
tray containing a couple thousand butts, 
a tiny collapsible screen, a junior-size 
home-movie projector—and two men with 
their eyes on the screen, When | walked 
in they glanced quickly at me, then away, 
and did not look at me again. There was 
no other sound in the room but the 
whirr of the little projector and occa- 
sionally one of us clearing his throat. (We 
cleared our throats a lot.) And that was 
sexy Copenhagen—stuck back on a wrin- 
kled sofa in that closet of a room, with 
everybody feeling dumb and not looking 
at each other, or at the salesclerk, who 
is often a middle-aged woman. The neon 
signs are lit half the night, you hear no 
voices inside, just the shuffling of feet, 
the sound of breathing, the men hunched 
over the racks, everyone flipping pages 
and the stone face of the clerk, Appar- 
ently the same furtive feeling marks these 
places all over the world; there is no joy 
in Mudville, nothing but the same sheep- 
ish, absent expression in Copenhagen as 
well as New York. 

Some Danes, of course, are cooler about 
it—though they don’t seem to be the buy- 
ers. When I came out of the backroom, 
two kids of 9 or 10 were tearing down 
the street with a soccer ball. One of them 
paused absentmindedly to stare at the 
display case, his partner hollered, the ball 
hit him on the shoulder, he grabbed it 
and raced on without looking back. And 
later that night on the pedestrian street, 
a man with a woman in the usual fur 
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. In exchange for the release of Counsellor Canfield we hereby demand . . .” 


hat and boots stopped to look at a porno 
display. The man opened one of the 
books of photographs and held it up for 
the woman to see. The woman shook 
her head, the man laughed; and then 
they continued on their window-shop- 
ping walk, across the street to the exotic 
chocolate-candy store, the one that spe- 
cializes in creamy centers. -.. 


Santé of the other results of the recent 
changes in the laws have been rather 
startling, too—at least to Americans. Al- 
though the sale of printed pornography 
went up for a brief time right after the 
restrictions were eased, the present sales 
figures are very low, And though it is 
impossible to tell whether or not there 
is any direct connection, the sex-crime 
rate has also dropped. If this should prove 
to be a consistent trend and the Danes 
turn out to be right, we shall have to 
reconsider some of our most cherished 
shibboleths about the sale of erotic ma- 
terials in America. The standard blue- 
stocking axiom about such materials is 
that they would incite wholesale rape 
in the streets. If what seems to have 
happened in Denmark is any indication, 
however, rather than being provocative 
these materials apparently provide a 
harmless release for such antisocial im- 
pulses. In other words, it may be that 
the best thing you can do with a poten- 
tial sex offender is give him some pic 
tures to look at—it seems to take the 
edge off his interest in finding the real 
thing. 

Yet it is hard to tell what all of this 
reflects about Danish society in general. 
Once outside of the Istedgade district, 
the rest of Copenhagen shows little effect 
of the new laws. The bookstall outside 
the movie house on the pedestrian street 
across from the candy store is an ex- 
ception; the other kiosks in the better 
shops and hotels stick mostly to Playboy 
and its French equivalent, which fea- 
tures things like the standard nude shots 
of Bardot and seems pretty innocent by 
comparison with the blunter stuff beyond 
the railroad station. The movies, too, are 
far from a riot of sex mania, being most- 
ly the standard Hollywood shellac—Petu- 
lia, Chitty Chitty Bang Bang, The Bos- 
ton Strangler—and for the native prod- 
uct, a film called Storm Warning. (It was 
about a boat and a storm. Make some- 
thing outta that.) As a matter of fact, 
about the swingiest things showing in 
downtown Copenhagen this past season 
were Buster Keaton and Laurel and 
Hardy. Whoopee. And it’s difficult to find 
any hard evidence of the effect of the 
new laws on Danish private life. The gen- 
eral attitude seems to be that everyone 
should be able to do his own thing so 
long as it doesn’t disturb anyone else. 
And if your thing is dirty books, why not? 
(The Swedes are even concerned that 
their hospital patients not be deprived 
of an equal opportunity along these lines; 
the director of hospitals is considering 
the addition of pornography to hospital 
libraries.) 

It must be understood, of course, that 
for years the Danes have been more ac- 
cepung than we in the States, One day 
early this fall, for example, a young 
girl marched down one of Copenhagen’s 


most fashionable shopping streets, pro- 
ceeded to disrobe completely, sit down 
and play her guitar. Most of the spec 
tators were charmed by her verve, in- 
cluding the policeman on the beat at 
the time. (It is not actually permissable 
to go around with no clothes on, large- 
ly as a matter of public offense.) Finally, 
an elderly lady did complain, and the 
girl was arrested. But almost all of the 
comment in the papers the next day, from 
young and old alike, was critical not of 
the nude but of the old lady. The story 
was recited to me with considerable pride 
by Vaghn Andersen, professor of litera- 
ture at the University of Copenhagen. 
“Some countries,” he said pointedly, 
“are so careful to shield the young from 
the sight of their own bodies. And yet 
their television screens are full of vio- 
lence that is far more harmful than nudi- 
ty could ever be.” While sitting around 
the Andersens’ comfortable living room 
with the professor and his wife, a gyne- 
cologist and obstetrician, 1 asked if he 
yasn't concerned about the effect of such 
literature and photographs on the chil- 
dren. Andersen shrugged. 

“If they are given the proper sexual 
education and preparation,” he said, 
“they can see whatever they want to sce, 
and it won't harm them.” 

Well, they learn about it young enough, 
all right. Most Americans get their ideas 
about sex education from the old high- 
school hygiene course which consists 
largely of instructions on how to brush 
your teeth and the axiom that flies spread 
germs, so keep ’em zipped. And we find 
it a little disconcerting to hear of Danish 
children learning about contraceptives 
and birth-control pills in the giggly at- 
mosphere of an elementary school class- 
room. One American resident of 
Copenhagen tells of a schoolmate of his 
11-year-old daughter who had a copy of a 
hook actually illustrating the most popu- 
lar sexual positions. When asked by the 
astonished American where she'd got- 
ten it, the sixth grader looked bored and 
said it had been a Christmas present. 
From her grandmother. 

Moreover, the specter of teen-age pro- 
miscuity which so haunts Americans 
doesn't bother the Danes much, either, 
The director of a youth clinic in Copen- 
hagen, Karen Bernsten, an attractive 
woman with grown children of her own, 
merely smiled when I asked her about it. 
“The parents are far sicker than the 
kids,” she said, and added that dope ad- 
diction is considered a far more serious 
matter than illegitimacy. “Oh, the par- 
ents are never thrilled by the prospect 
of their daughter having a child out of 
wedlock,” she went on wryly, “but they 
accept it. Often they make a place for 
the girl at home while she has the child. 
But at any event there are government 
residences that take care of the child 
while the mother is taught a trade which 
will enable her to be self-supporting and 
proyide for the child on her own. No- 
body fusses about it much. For many 
years now over here there has been no 
special stigma about haying a child with- 
out a husband. Why should there be?” 

Actually, most of the time there is a 
husband—if not exactly at the beginning 
of the pregnancy, then usually before 
it is over. By the time two Danish teen- 
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agers have been dating for a month or 
less they are sleeping together, and when 
they get a little older they simply live 
together without benefit of clergy—until 
the inevitable happens. Then, when the 
girl becomes pregnant, that is the signal 
for them to marry. Doctor Andersen, the 
srofessor’s wife, said that 75 percent of 
all firstborn children in Danish marriages 
appear less—often considerably less—than 
nine months after the wedding day. And 
even if they don’t marry for one reason 
or another when they find themselves in 
the family way, most Danish girls seem 
to prefer to keep the child. Adoption 
agencies are having a hard time staying 
in business: there are fewer than 300 
children available for adoption each year 
in the entire country. 

It is not only the younger couples who 
olten live together without a license; 
some Danes get divorced specifically in 
order to do just that, because taxes are 
so drastically higher for a couple when 
both partners work (and most do). It 
is all very hush-hush, since the govern- 
ment frowns on the loss of revenue and 
is on the lookout for financial divorces, 
but I met at least two couples quite high- 
ly placed in the government who could 
not make it financially any other way. 
And in a quiet moment Professor Ander- 
sen, his three children in bed with the 
TV finally off, ruminated along the same 
lines, “If I hadn’t been weak,” he said, 
“if I'd been stronger and had the moral 
fiber, we wouldn't have married— 
wouldn't you say so, darling?’ His wife 
nodded as he went on, “We'd haye sayed 
thousands, . . .” 

All of these factors then, have already 
greatly reduced the sacramental nature 
of sexual relationships in Denmark and 
made them more in the nature of prac- 
tical arrangements long before the cen- 
sorship laws were changed. The result. 
not surprisingly, is a more casual at 
mosphere about the whole business. As 
I was leaving the Andersens that night. 
for instance, the professor stopped at the 
kitchen bulletin board where all sorts of 
bits and pieces of news and clippings 


were tacked up for the whole family. 
“Here,” he said. “You asked about our 
attitude, Here it is.” And there tacked 
among the other notes and shopping re- 
minders was a card from a student of his, 
a line-drawing cartoon of two little men, 
each waving with one hand and with the 
other holding his partner’s guess-what, 
The words on the card said “Merry Christ- 
mas.” 

Yet behind all the matter-of-factness, 
there may well be some change in the 
Scandinavian air. Some are reluctant to 
predict what it might be, such as Urban 
Hansen, the Lord Mayor of Copenhagen, 
with a shock of gray hair, one gold tooth 
and snaps at the end of his suspenders, a 
Danish Oscar Homolka (do al! Danish of- 
ficials look like character actors in B- 
movies?) , who said, “If something will 
come .. . it will come”; still others, like 
the progressive member of the Folketing 
Erhard Jakobsen, are not afraid to say 
it will probably be something in the na- 
ture of sexual relationships themselves. 

In fact, the real impact of relaxed cen- 
sorship often only appears after it has 
been in effect for several years. And so it 
is in Sweden that the change reflected 
in the new laws becomes a little clearer. 

The Danes say: Give a Swede three 
aquayit and he will be just like a Dane. 
They also say: The Swedes pretend, but 
behind their curtains they're just as bad 
as anyone else. From what I could see, 
though, if the Swedes do pretend, it’s not 
much. Published pornography is techni- 
cally outlawed, but just around the cor- 
ner from the Royal Palace in the Gamla 
Stan, the old city, there is a shop with 
the same unvarnished picture books in 
the window winking from behind a copy 
of Elle. Street dispensers for contracep- 
tives stand beside those for cigarettes and 
chocolate, and there are certainly more 
similarities than differences between the 
two countries. Yet the differences are 
striking. And instructive. 

First, Stockholm: A dark, fierce, curi- 
ously exciting city, elegant but aggressive. 
cultured but rough, formal heel clicking, 
hats doffed to ladies on the street, flaming 
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gas torches around the Opera House 
while the Volvos careen through down- 
town intersections at 50 per. If Copen- 
hagen is the Vienna of the north then 
Stockholm is the Paris, with Greek Re- 
vival and baroque palaces on little spits 
of land stuck out into the water; and 
in the indifference to the visitor, the 
smart expensive shops, all of it is smooth 
and slashing and a little wild—like the 
girls of Stockholm themselves. 

The Swedish girls: there is simply no 
describing them. It is not only that there 
scem to be so many pretty ones or that 
they are so well cared-for, all their ends 
polished and buffed—nails gleaming, 
hair chic, eyebrows shaped—or even the 
sheer blondeness of the blondes. Rather 
there is something about the depth of the 
beauty, the clarity of it, faces that you 
search for imperfection, faces that one 
after another reach out for your gut, and 
1 walked around the city for five days 
with a stomachache, You see them com- 
ing home from work, shopping, waiting 
for their boyfriends outside the theater 
where Steve McQueen is playing in Bul- 
Nit, a mixture of mascara and the Viking 
spirit. befurred and booted as though to 
remind you that Stockholm is the last 
pocket of sophistication before the wild 
reaches of the snowy north and the Are- 
tic Circle. “You Americans speak of space 
flights,” said Dr. Gunnar Boalt, an es- 
teemed and salty Swedish sociologist, over 
lunch in Stockholm one day. “But you are 
on the moon right here, This is the moon. 
We sit here outside of the rest of Europe, 
deciding what we shall do with our little 
society,” 

Sweden and Denmark are also signif- 
icantly different in their background and 
deyelopment. Looking at the handsome 
people, the bustling cities and general 
prosperity of Sweden today, it is hard to 
believe that through most of the 19th 
century it Was a@ poor nation. Everything 
came later to Sweden than to most other 
places in Europe, and even the history of 
sexual relittionships is different here. The 
psychiatrist responsible for sex education 
in all Swedish schools, Dr. Gésta Rodhe. 
pointed out, “Actually, its a tradition 
that goes back over 200 years, this free 
sex business. Peasants used to try one 


another out at night, because if the 
woman was barren she was no good lor 
the farm. When she was pregnant to 
prove she could bear children, they would 
marry.” And in one way or another, it 
is this tradition that continues today in 
the belief, among the young people at 
any rate, that sex should be totally free. 
Well, almost totally. “Oh, they have a 
morality of their own about this free 
sex, the young—don't think they don’t,” 
said Boalt wryly at another point. “Their 
morality for sex includes no one from the 
Establishment, nobody with money, and 
nobody who is older—especially some- 
body damned older, Like me.” 

Whatever the reason, there is no doubt 
that despite all their apparent freedom 
the Swedes are much less easygoing about 
it all than the Danes. In fact, it is the 
heart of one of their major social prob- 
lems. “You see,” said Doctor Rodhe, try- 
ing to explain, “We are inhibited.” 

“Inhibited?” IT said faintly, 

“Yes, very much so—emotionally, A 
Swede finds it difficult to demonstrate his 
feelings, even in sexual relationships. We 
have separated the emotional from the 
physical, and that is where we are in 
trouble.” Boalt the sociologist later 
agreed. “We have high technical effi- 
ciency,” he said. “In order to have 
such efhiciency you must haye impulse 
control, And it is difficult to release those 
impulses when you wish to be emotion- 
al.” The result is that many relation- 
ships are not very satisfying, and though 
many intellectuals seem to understand 
why, somehow they are incapable of 
doing anything about it. Swedes are very 
clear about things on their intellectual 
level, yet sometimes curiously blank emo- 
tionally—like the government official who 
gave me a complete and precise analysis 
of the problem. and then in the next 
breath went on to complain that he was 
bored with his own wife in bed. “You'd 
think T ought to be able to have some 
fun with her; but I can’t, I don’t know 
why.” 

As a result of this peculiar twist of the 
Swedish temperament, difficulties in con- 
tact start cropping up early in family 
life. “Mothers come to me,” Doctor Rodhe 
said, “and ask, ‘What should | do with 
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“Charisma my foot! She’s just not wearing a bra!” 
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my daughter? She has sex but she cares 
for nobody.’ And T say, ‘What you should 
do is what you should have done be- 
fore she was one year old. Pick her 
up, fondle her.’ And the mother looks 
at me as though I were crazy. Or 1 say 
to a father, ‘If you have a problem with 
your son, why don’t you pick him up, 
caress him?’ And the father says, “Oh, 
1 can’t do that, he's too big. Why. he’s 
four years old?” 

All of this then may begin to account 
for that strangely blank expression on 
the faces of the young Swedish girls as 
they sit, liquid and blonde and slightly 
sullen, around the dance floors of the dis- 
cotheques that blare in Stockholm until 
3 am, The men will tell you that the 
girls are bored, that they are all looking 
for something dark, something south- 
ern, something exotic. But one Swedish 
girl, anyway, a willowy ballerina with 
the improbable name of Rosie Jauckins, 
disagrees, “Why, it’s nonsense, of course.” 
she said. “You don’t look for anything; 
you take what comes.” Rosic ought to 
know. She's 17 and already been in loye 
three times (“The first time I was 13; of 
course there was no sex or anything”): 
and what has come this time is a 30- 
year-old Israeli pop singer. hey are 
more or less engaged, but secretly—in a 
moment of confidence she showed me the 
little six-pointed gold star she wears on 
a chain under her turtleneck. (Not that 
30-year-old Israeli pop singers are exotic, 
you understand.) But though poor Rosie 
may unwittingly prove the argument of 
the Swedish men, she also points the way 
to something far more important—to what 
may be the key in understanding the 
new laws 

There is no sense to worrying about 
any concealed vew attitudes; the Swedes 
and the Danes mean it when they say 
they don’t care what people read. And 
what the new laws reflect, quite simply, 
is precisely what they seem to reflect— 
indifference. That is the uncanny feeling 
behind the Coney Island porno shops, 
the dispassionate high-toned acceptance 
by the intellectuals, Plain indifference. 
The Swedes and the Danes may be justly 
proud that they have liberated sex from 
the outmoded repressiveness of the reli- 
gious morality that still holds many of 
us captive here in the States. Vhere's 
plenty of physical contact, all right; but 
for both Swedes and Danes it often seems 
curiously emotionless. The sex is fine— 
it's romance that’s missing, 


| t could be the young then, who will her 
ald the real change to come in Danish 
and Swedish society: a change that in the 
Jong run will not have anything to do 
with the censorship laws directly, yet will 
be provoked by the attitude that pro- 
duced such laws. And flying back to New 
York I thought of the bored faces in the 
discotheques of Copenhagen and Stock- 
holm searching for love, and of Rosie with 
the Jewish star beneath her sweater, who 
may have found it; and of all the other 
young Danes and Swedes who have had 
enough indifference, who clamor inereas- 
ingly for more leeling, more caring in 
their society. They may yet bring to us 
the newest Scandinavian sex discovery: 
romance. —David Shaber 
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HOW TO SEDUCE A FISH 
| Continued from page 43] 


We waited a bit. Then with extreme 
caution he reached out his paddle and 
swept a small hole in the floating vege- 
tation. “Drop yore minner in thur,” he 
commanded. “Easy.” 

I baited with a live minnow and eased 
it down through the opening in the hya- 
cinths. It had wafted down only a short 
(listance when something seized it and 
raced away. When line stopped running, 
I set the hook. I was into a tremendous 
bass. 

When the fish was finally aboard and 
the excitement oyer, the old gent said, 
“See how I done it? I knock the whey 
outa the hyacinths. Bugs and worms in 
the roots and leaves fall and sink down 
to bottom. Lotsa small bream comes a- 
‘orabbin’ ‘em. Then old Mr. Bass he 
comes a’huntin’ him a bream—and you 
gives him a minner with a hook in it!” 
He slapped his leg and cackled and al- 
lowed it was a right smart way to fish. 
I allowed it was a right smart way to fish, 
too. 

There is something fresh and inspir- 
ing—in this packaged, well-labeled age— 
about the crazy and unorthodox antics of 
anglers determined to bring their finned 
quarry to bay. Millions of fishermen, to 
be sure, haye succumbed to a computer 
ized world. The tackle companies offer 
them full outfits, even with the knots 
properly tied to affix a lure. and they 
meekly accept. There are casting in- 
structions on the box, and with the lure 
there is a set of directions as to how to 
fish it. Even the operation of the reel is 
so carefully programmed that you don't 
have to flip your noggin, you just flip a 
switch. You can even do this literally, 
with a new electric reel now on the 
market. 

‘That in itself is a kind of reverse kook. 
But it is the delightful applications of 
pure imagination—sometimes good horse 
sense, sometimes undoubtedly mumbo 
jumbo—by the hard-core individualists 
among anglers that sets them apart in the 
genius category. Wacky or not, it is dif- 
ficult to short sell their results. 

For example, a good many years ago I 
did my first saltwater fishing. This was 
in Florida. I knew utterly nothing about 
saltwater fishing. But I thought [ was 
quite a hotshot freshwater man. Used to 
wading trout streams, I started out wad- 
ing in Sarasota Bay, casting a lure. I 
didn’t really know what I was fishing for, 
but I had hope. 

Presently another fisherman waded in 
nearby. He had a heavy, stiff rod. On his 
line was a long bobber, its top dished out. 
Immediately below it he had placed a 
small sinker on the line. Then several 
feet lower, at the end, was a hook with 
a shrimp impaled. ‘This curious contrap- 
tion with sinker up below the cork I'd 
never seen before. Now he hurled the 
rig out and it hit with a big splat. He let 
the bobber straighten up, then he began 
working his rod in short, sharp jerks. 
The dished top of the cork bobber made 
a loud slurping, popping noise. It was 
obvious to me that this dope knew noth- 
ing about fishing. 

I sidled over, said, “I hope you won't 
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mind if 1 point out that you'll scare off 
everything for a half mile around in this 
shallow water doing that.” 

He turned and stared at me as if T had 
been washed ashore dead, several diys 
ago. About that time his bobber swooped 
under, He laid back on the rod and after 
a battle brought in a beautiful big sea 
trout. Amazed as well as embarrassed, | 
stood to watch while he did it several 
more times. 

Finally I said, “Okay. So I'm a big 
damn fool.” 

He grinned now, and went on to ex- 
plain what he was doing, Sea trout, or 
weakfish, feed a great deal on live shrimp. 
Live shrimp hide in aquatic grass and 
vegetation on the flats, Flushed our by 
cruising fish, they start to swim and the 
trout belt oné after another. In the shal- 
lows these vicious strikes make a surface 
noise—slurp, pop, slurp. 

“By imitating the sound of feeding 
trout,” the man éxplained—and he too 
had that satisfied, evil little glint all in- 
genious anglers seem to wear when an 
idea jells—‘T attract feeding trout, They 
think other trout are grabbing shrimp. 
As one races to the sound, it sees my 
shrimp dancing along as I jerk the rod— 
and whammo! Pretty good, huh?” 

It is interesting to note that undoubt- 
edly the first fisherman who doped this 
idea out, years ago, was considered a 
kook by his cronies. Then they saw that 
it worked, and, boy, did they grab it. To- 
day the “popping red” and “popping 
cork" for this specialized fishing is stan- 
dard in any tackle store, and the method 
is murderous. Thus the oddball innoya- 
tions of today often become the killers 
of tomorrow. Many, wacky as they may 
be, are still rather brilliant Hashes of 
insight. 

Every fisherman, I’m sure, has heard 
of the fox-sharp old woodsie who devised 
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the “Great Mouse Trick." This crafty 
old cuss knew that an enormous pike 
had its lair near a submerged log out 
in the lake. But he could never get near 
enough to cast to the fish without alert- 
ing it. So, he caught a live mouse, tied 
his hook and line to the leg of the mouse. 
With the breeze just right, he now placed 
the mouse on a shingle and floated it out 
toward the log, meanwhile paying out 
slack line. When it was in position, with 
a snap of his rod he jerked the mouse 
off the shingle. The mouse swam desper- 
ately, Alas, Old Slabsides rose instantly 
from his hiding place and engulfed this 
mousy proposition with the string at 
tached. 

Some may say this never happened. I 
like to believe it did. And I can tell you 
one just as wacky that did happen be- 
causé | was there, as a barefoot kid, and 
witnessed it. In our rural Michigan com- 
munity there was this old riverbank- 
sitting cane poler of our rural Mich- 
igan community who spent more time 
fishing than farming. | used to sneak off 
down to the slow-winding, oxbow loops 
of the Flint River and watch him. He 
really knew how to haul them in. 

“Son,” he said one day when things 
were slow, “I'll show you how to ketch 
a green bass when they ain't bitin’.” 

First he hunted around and found a 
hollow grass stem. Then he caught a 
frog. | watched with some squeamishness 
now as he inserted the grass stem into 
the rectum of the frog, and blew it up. 
He knew, but 1 did not, that a poor lrog 
thus inflated was unable readily 1 de 
flate itself. He now hooked the frog very 
lightly through a front leg and, with no 
sinker on his line, tossed the frog out 
into a deep hole in a slow-currented 
bend, Unable to submerge, the frog tried 
to swim ashore. Belore it got far there 
Was a murderous swirl into which the 
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“Out here in Marlboro country we'll still continue calling him Myr, Johnson.” 
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“You know, Rudy, something dormant deep inside came alive when I met you!” 


frog disappeared. A smallmouth bass. 
which the old gent called “green bass,” 
had it, and in a trice was heaved out upon 
the bank. Cruel, perhaps, but imagina- 
live to say the least. 

Sometimes in their frantic determina- 
tion to catch fish, crafty anglers go to 
the kookiest lengths of all—cruelty to 
themselves. I still laugh when I recall, for 
example, my meeting with a young gent 
who, to save him embarrassment, I'll call 
John Smith. This was in Tennessee, He 
let me in on the secret of his success as 
a bass fisherman. He used big live worms, 
the kind called night crawlers. Some of 
them were almost snake size. 

But that was not all he used. And 
not until after we left the dock did he 
give any hint of what was up. Too many 
people were watching. With the coast 
clear, he furtively but with some cere- 
mony unlocked his tackle box and took 
a big, fresh package of leaf-type chewing 
tobacco from it. It made me wince to 
see the size of the wad he stuffed into 
his mouth. Without saying a word now, 
he tended the outboard motor, heading 
for his favorite fishing hole. Conversa- 
tion was impossible even with his chin 
up. His cud was immense. I was sitting 
up front, facing him. As I watched, he 
first turned a little bit pale, and then 
green. He slowed, took out his cud, 
placed it on the seat beside him, leaned 
overboard and was horribly sick. 

Finally we were at the spot. John con- 
tinued to be sick intermittently. He 
looked awful. He was obviously suffering. 
But he got us baited up between sick 
spells and now, cud in place, he squirted 
a copious potion of tobacco juice onto 
each night crawler, Did they ever wiggle 
and squirm! [’d heard of spitting on a 
hook for luck, but not of marinating bait 
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in tobacco juice to make it dance the 
kooch. Over the side they went. 

John looked greenly at me but man- 
aged a triumphant leer, “You just watch," 
he said. “That'll fix "em!" 

I had a strike. So did John. We wres- 
tled the two big bass and got them into 
the boat. John had his chaw on the seat 
now, using it only as needed to work up 
more marinade for the baits. Finally 
when that cud wore down, he hesitatingly 
got out a fresh wad, studied it fearfully, 
then steeled himself and started in on it. 
Soon he was sick all over again. This 
went on until we had limits. 

On the way in I said, “John, 1 just 
don't understand how you can enjoy 
this.” 

“Well,” he said, “I'll admit it makes 
me awful sick.” Then came that happy 
leer again. “But don’t it just catch the 
living hell out of the bass, though!” 

Bright bursts of ingenuity seem to oc 
cur regularly with baits and lures. 1 knew 
a man in Wisconsin, a muskie addict, 
who would lie awake nights scheming 
how to catch a big one. He had observed 
that wild ducks irying to raise broods on 
one of the lakes he fished were constantly 
harassed by an enormous muskellunge 
he’d been after a long time. It gobbled 
the ducklings as fast as they hit the water. 

“It made me mad,” he told me. “I 
wanted the ducklings to grow up so I 
could shoot them come fall. I also des- 
perately wanted that fish. The madder I 
got, the more I wanted revenge—and right 
there is where I hit this big idea,” ; 

What he did was to build a baby duck. 
It took a month of whittling, and of me- 
chanical trial and error. But when he was 
through he had a replica that wouldn't 
quit. It even had feet that paddled as he 
reeled, and a head and neck that moved 


back and forth. It also had hooks on each 
foor. 

My friend “swam” this crafty contrap- 
tion back and forth, back and forth over 
the lie of the monster, “It looked so 
good,” he said, “that a real duck even 
came to investigate—and the damn fish 
ate 1!” 

But he stayed with the scheme. And 
at last the muskie engulfed the man-made 
duckling in one smashing attack. The 
battle was fierce and prolonged. When 
it was finished, so was the muskie. Ela- 
tion coursed through the angler. He had 
the answer forevermore. But now he 
looked at his Jure, It was headless, hody- 
less. It had been rent and utterly de- 
stroyed. 

As he related all this, 1 said, “Couldn't 
you patent it and get mass production 
and really have something?” 

That triumphant gleam leaped across 
his face. “Patent it, hell!” he exploded. 
“All I wanted to do was fix that big 
bastard'’s wagon—and right there he is, 
on the wall!” 

Such attitudes must be accepted, not 
reasoned. So must the patience that set- 
ules upon a fisherman who has been smit- 
ten with a stupendous idea. Well I recall 
when salmon eggs were outlawed as bait 
for steelhead trout during their runs on 
the streams of northern Michigan. All 
trout are to some extent spawn eaters. 
And too many big rainbows were being 
caught via the salmon-egg route. 

The boom had lowered when one man. 
a kind of last straw, was observed 
standing on a bridge across the Sturgeon 
River for a whole day, intermittently 
tossing out by hand single salmon eggs 
into the current below. Several big trout 
down there in a pool just couldn't be 
caught. But this scheming gentleman had 
devised a plan. When he figured a trout 
was about full but still eager, he pitched 
over an egg with a small but strong hook 
buried in it, letting the nylon monofila- 
ment line waft down slack along with it. 
He could actually observe the big brute 
gulp the egg—and he caught every big 
one in the hole just that way. 

When the salmon-egg ban hit, there 
was anguished moaning. But not for long. 
A kernel of corn soaked in Mercuro- 
chrome and then in fish oil was a dead 
ringer, smell and all, Worked, too. And 
when corn was in some places outlawed, 
well, heck, canned peas dyed pink or red 
were better replicas, although not as firm 
as the more discriminating kooks might 
have wished. 

There is just no limit to the devious 
mental processes of the angle-minded 
angler. Some sort of mesmerism must at- 
tend fishing that blinds the genius type 
to logic except where fooling their quarry 
is concerned, A sight to shake up any 
self-respecting drinking man occurred 
last summer on a Texas lake I occasion- 
ally visit. Two men in a boat near ours 
had a six-pack of beer. Not on ice. Just 
sitting on the boat seat in the hot sun 
as they rigged their rods. Suddenly I saw 
one of them tear open the package and 
pop the top of the can. I didn’t see how 
he could stand hot beer. And then 1 did 
a double take. 

“Did you see that?” I asked my _patt- 
ner in astonishment. “He poured the 
beer over the side!” 
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This happened again in a moment, and 
alter a bit both were casting. We couldn't 
resist. We moved in on them and asked 
what the pitch was. 

“Oh,” one said. “We don’t drink the 
heer. We just wanted the shiny pop-top 
tabs. We put hooks on ‘em. They wiggle. 
Great, man!” 

My partner mulled this. At last he said, 
“1 think we could form a good partiner- 
ship. friend, You let me keep the beer 
on ice, and Vl guarantee to hand you a 
fresh tab any time you need one. | may 
even hand you a few you don’t need!” 

One of the sneakiest and by all odds 
the creepiest thing ever to befall a fish is 
the now overwhelmingly popular plastic 
worm. These worms are authentic rep- 
licas, in soft, slithery plastic, of real 
worms. Just who made up the first one 
is not clear. But I do know that several 
seasons before these lures hit the market, 
an obscure tinkerer friend of mine 
molded some rather crude ones. He was 
not thinking about fish at the time. He 
made these, earthworm color and all, and 
hid a couple in a big bowl! of cold salad 
at the home of a mutual friend where 
we were invited to dine. After the 
screaming, the nausea and mortification 
were all wound up, another guest got a 
scheming glint in his eye, pocketed the 
worms, and took off for the nearest pond. 

1 never heard what happened. But 
when the first plastic worms appeared on 
the market, in good old logical “worm 
color,” I would have bet no self-respect- 
ing bass would touch one. Quite the con- 
trary. bass started eating the cotton- 
pickin’ things. | have now on many oc 
casions watched a bass actually take a 
hig plastic worm into its mouth, gum it, 
and swallow it. Kind of sickening in a 
way. And not quite fair. But the plastic 
worm gimmick didn’t stop there. Devi- 
ous schemers started asking for purple 
worms, baby-blue worms, bright-red 
worms, green worms. At first it was pretty 
darned kooky, believe me, to watch some 
fisherman grinning kind of foolishly to 
himself and stringing a purple worm on 
a hook. But they worked—all the colors 
worked—like crazy. It was a toss-up 
whether man or bass was more wacky. 

Last season I was fishing a small lake 
and had with me a squinch-eyed fisher- 
man who never ceases his search for the 
end-all killer. We were not catching any- 
thing. He saw in my tackle box some 
plastic worms in translucent gold, Fle 
rrabbed at one quick as a cat. 

“That's no good,” I said. 

“Then why do you carry it around?” 

He had me. 

“Tt got a plan,” he said. Phere was 
a sudden almost psychotic look about 
him. “Bass have seen eyery other color, 
right? Who has showed 'em a gold worm? 
Nobody! Show ‘em a gold worm!” 

1 showed them a gold worm. A big 
bass eased up and gaffed it like it was 
the last of its race and pure protein. 

“You see—you see?” My buddy was 
ecstatic. “Gimme one, quick!” 

We sat there and caught bass until we 
were ashamed. When we were through, 
this guy tucked the worms almost sadly 
back into my box. “I’m never going to 
try it again,’ he said. “I’m scared to 
death it wouldn't work—and that would 
really shake me.” 
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It only tastes expensive 


Possibly the most curious segment of 
the world of fishing kooks, at least in my 
experience, are the fish smellers. Not that 
they smell like fish. No, they go out to 
smell fish. It sounds a little far out, I 
know. But there are these people. For 
example, | know an Alabama bream smel- 
ler. And [ know another gentleman on 
the Texas coast who smells schools of 
certain saltwater fish. Think they're not 
dead serious? You ought to go out with 
one on a smelling expedition! 

Shortly after I had heard of, and met, 
the Alabama bream smeller, two of us 
arranged for him to take us out. We were 
going out to smell a bedding ground of 
redear bream, better known to some an- 
glers as shellerackers. 

The bream-smelling expert was a lank 
cracker with his eyes a little bit close 
together and a long, hawk-type nose. 
First thing he did when we met him at 
the dock was to smell us. “I'd sorta like 
to have you wash under your arms,” he 
said apologetically. 

It raised my hackles. “I did wash,” 1 
said. 

“Yeah, but you got some of that 
smelly stuff on. It bothers my nose.” 

We took off our shirts and washed 
the Left Guard into the lake. We got 
into the boat and Lanky started along 
the shore of a big, swampy area. He ex- 
plained: “This time a'year the redear 
bream start beddin’. Big rafts of ‘em 
swarm around and make beds and Tay 
their aigs in the shallers. Causes a lot of 
stirrin’. Fellers that knows what to smell 
fer can smell ‘em.” 

He slowed here and there. My friend 
started to light a cigarette. “Don’t smoke, 
please sir.” Lanky said. “Contusin’ to my 
nose, 

Now we drifted, close in. Lanky was 
standing—snifl, sniff, sniff—heading the 
boat. just so, into a yery small breeze— 
sniff, sniff. 

““\ few yonder,” he said. “Not many.” 

Such nonsense, | thought. Reminded 
me of the old guide feeling the game 
track and telling instantly just how many 
hours old it is. But a little later old 
Lanky allowed we were getting close to 
the main bunch. We had foxed him on 
one thing. We knew he hadn't had any- 
thing prelocated here, for we were stay- 
ing near this dock and he lived a good 
many miles away and hadn't been near 
here. 


At last he eased in, let an anchor 
down very gently. “They'’s a passel of 
‘em all over year,” he announced, “Go 
t'fishin’.” 

We did. And we murdered the redear 
bream. I even began to believe / could 
smell the odor he tried to explain to us. 
And I am convinced, haying personally 
seen this done elsewhere—and having 
friends who have seen it accomplished by 
a Texas-coast fish smeller out in open 
blue water—that the “technique” is no 
hoax. Kooks these guys may be, but if so 
they're expert ones. 

That gets us to the marshmallows, and 
I really hate to even think about that. 
On my first visit to Hebgen Lake near 
West Yellowstone, Montana, I spent 
most of a day wading along a deserted 
stretch of shoreline, trying in vain to 
catch some of the rainbow trout I had 
been assured were here in swarms. I had 
changed spoons until I was on the third 
time around for my whole collection. 
About then I rounded a point where a 
road came close to shore. 

Lined along the beach were dozens of 
fishermen, and women, too. Most had 
brought along camp stools and lawn 
chairs. Here in talkative comfort they 
lounged, like a gathering at a shuffleboard 
court in a development for retirees. With 
great curiosity, | approached to have a 
look. It was surely a pleasant day for a 
lot of tourists to dawdle in their time. 
hey didn’t need to catch anything. They 
had each other. Then my cozy tolerance 
changed to astonishment. I saw several 
rod tips bobbing, several other persons 
on down the beach landing trout, And 
finally, at close range, as I walked down 
the line, I was seeing string after string 
of trout lying in the water. 

“How are you catching those?” | asked 
one man. I’m sure I sounded incredulous. 

“Why,” he said, as if amazed that 1 
didn’t know, “marshmallows, of course. 
What else?” 

I thought he was pulling my leg. With 
sarcasm I said, “Tell me, what color do 
you think is best?” 

“Pink.” he blurted. “Beats white all 
to hell. Here—try one.” 

It was true, Marshmallows had caught 
all those trout. They do it every summer, 
there and elsewhere. Crazy? Like a vision 
—spelled nightmare. But, like the feller 
said, it ain't easy to argue with success! 

—Byron W. Dalrymple 
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BRAIN DAMAGE IS HIS BAG 
[Continued from page 33] 


this absolute intensity.” says Robert EF. 
Cartright, president of the San Francisco 
Lawyers’ Club. “He feels the pain, he 
feels the weight of the debts. We all try 
to do this, but Marvin has made it a way 
of life.” 

“I have a feeling that I grab a jury,” 
Lewis admits. “They do not rurn their 
eyes away from me. Still. each case makes 
me into a new father. I pace the halls 
while the jury is out, I sweat and agonize.”’ 
Perhaps anxiety is justified. Lewis often 
starts with what would seem to most peo- 
ple rather unpromising material, such as 
the sex-haunted girl on the cable car. He 
has to fight the sarcasm of opposing at- 
torneys who play on the prejudices of 
juries. It is not easy to counteract a witty 
remark about an inyisible injury. To most 
people there is something funny about 
insanity and something deeply embar- 
rassing about unbalanced sexual behav- 
tor, Also, many are bound to be suspi- 
cious, where very large sums of money 
are involved. that the litigant is crazy like 
a fox. “That kind of person has a way 
of being cured of his psychosis by a 
large check for damages.” smirked one 
opposing attorney. “Ah,” replied a sol- 
emn Lewis, “if that is so, ladies and gen- 
Uemen of the jury, what a wonderful 
power you have in your hands! You can 
cure my client!” The jury did its best. 
bringing in a six-figure verdict for Lewis’ 
client. 

Lewis. in the courtroom, is as drab in 
dress as he is rich in voice. That is basic 
technique: jurors don't like legal pea- 
cocks. But. at other times, Lewis is a dash- 
ing dresser. Though he is 62, there is no 
odor of dust about him: he has the eye. 
the gait, the wardrobe of a swinger. 
When. on New Year's Eye, his suitcases 
were purloined by a Las Vegas cabbie, 
they contained a blue brocade tuxedo, a 


sport jacket made of silk from Bangkok, 
and other plumage. Lewis. stung by their 
loss, conducted a dawn-till-dark inyesti- 
gation on his own. The cabdriver, driven 
to earth in his furnished room, explained 
that he was “holding them for the owner” 
—in his bedroom closet. 

Lewis’ wardrobe isn’t limited to formal 
attire and silk sport jackets. He shows up 
at costume balls dressed as anything from 
Captain Kidd to Pierrot, a French clown. 
This boyish sense of fun, and a famous 
repertoire of jokes and anecdotes, have 
combined with his lawyer's reputation to 
give him a special niche in his hometown. 
“Marvin,” says his friend Henri Lewin, 
vice-president of Hilton Hotels Corp.. “is 
a San Francisco classic.” 

In San Francisco. in fact, Lewis is 
thought to be such a capital fellow that 
one can make 50 telephone calls—to so- 
cialites, to politicians, to judges and law- 
yers—and hear nothing but hyperbole. 
Even his rivals sing his worth. “Marvin 
is one hell of a fighter and the last of 
the great orators.” says an insurance-com- 
pany lawyer who has lost courtroom hat- 
tles with him. “Don't use my name, but 
if I needed a lawyer, I'd go to Marvin. 
I'd like to see him skin somebody on my 
behalf, instead of skinning me, for a 
change.”’ 

By common agreement in the legal pro- 
fession, Lewis's masterwork—the case that 
“made law" by establishing an entirely 
new legal precedent—involved a model 
we shall call Mitzi Miller. Mitzi (who, 
as we shall see, had a yen for symbolic 
motherhood) is the mother of all cases, 
like that of the unhappy nymphomaniac 
of the cable car, involving injuries to the 
mind. Before Mitzi. one could collect 
damages for an injury to the body, but 
justice was blind to psychiatric damage. 
Mitzi’s case remoyed the blindfold. Lewis, 
of course, untied the knot. 

On a spring day in 1956, Mitzi, clad 
in a long housecoat that coyered her 
show-girl legs, stepped out of her apart- 
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“How many times have I told you to keep him out of the laboratory!” 


ment on the third floor of a building in 
San Francisco's North Beach. Like many 
buildings in that neighborhood, Mitai's 
had an outside. wooden staircase. For all 
the glamor of her face and figure, Mitzi 
was on a happy, homely errand; she was 
on her way to empty the garbage. Her 
husband Dominic, a waiter, was out buy- 
ing clams for supper. Mitzi, a dancer with 
a dancer's grace. floated down the Stairs. 
the sack of garbage in her hand. 

Then, without warning on that bright 
Pacific morning, the world opened under 
Mitzi's feet; the wooden stair broke un- 
der her weight and Mitzi plunged 
through the broken stair. She fell to her 
hips, then to her waist. then to her arm- 
pits. There Mitzi hung, 30 feet above the 
ground, her beautiful legs kicking in 
ugly terror, her breast crushed against 
the splintered wood. She finally managed 
to pull herself up, bit by painful bit, 
and get back to her apartment. Her phys- 
ical injuries were trifling—bruises on her 
legs and body and the fluttering heart 
and head that accidents produce. 

But, as Marvin Lewis saw it, the Mitzi 
who climbed out of the broken staircase 
was not the Mitzi who, a few minutes be- 
fore, had danced out to empty the gar- 
bage. Some invisible thread that had 
stitched her personality together had 
snapped. 

Mitzi’s personality was not, even before 
the fall through the staircase, exactly run- 
of-the-mill. She was abandoned by her 
widowed mother at puberty, and discov- 
ered men at almost the same time. Mitzi 
took the sort of pleasure in men that is 
usually described in those novels that 
used to be published in Paris for furtive 
tourists. Dominic was her third husband, 
not a madcap record in California, even 
for a girl who was barely 25. But Mitzi’s 
appetites ranged far beyond marriage. 
haying since the age of 12 cohabited with 
countless numbers of men, 

This is the crucial point. Before her 
plunge through the staircase, she had 
taken wholesale sexual pleasure in her 
stride. She felt no guilt, no remorse—just 
a drowsy gratitude that nature had 
thoughtfully provided two sexes. Mitzi 
was, in short, promiscuous but sane. 

After the fall, however, she was a dif- 
ferent proposition. She had been raised 
as a Catholic, and despite the looseness 
of her life had continued to consider her- 
sell one. Now the strictures of religion 
flooded her mind. Mitzi gave up sex. She 
refused even to sleep with Dominic. She 
began to think of herself as a virgin. 
“The fall on the staircase,” intones Mar- 
vin Lewis, “in her mind symbolized the 
fall from grace to sin.” 

Earlier in her life, Mitzi probably had 
a miscarriage. She now decided that this 
lost child was the Christ Child. She made 
plans for a pilgrimage to Mexico, so that 
she could pray, at each church along the 
Way, at the shrines of the Virgin. She 
thought that she, Mitzi, might be Mary. 
She believed that statues of Christ were 
trying to speak to her. She carried a Bible 
with her, and read the Ten Command- 
ments to all who would listen and to 
some who could not, such as a herd of 
cows beside the highway. She was arrested, 
finally, while directing traffic in the nude 
on a freeway. 

Her husband Dominic had noticed the 


change in Mitzi just alter her accidents, 
In time. he took her to a doctor, who 
recommended that she enter a mental 
hospital. 

There, at Dominic's invitation, Marvin 
Lewis met Mitzi for the first time. She 
was giddy from schizophrenia, hearing 
voices from heaven, writing a disjointed 
autobiography called Hell on Earth, 
reading Scripture in the nude, trying to 
sev fire to the beds in her ward. Lewis 
took the case. 

Lewis eventually decided that Mitzi 
could not possibly stand the strain of a 
trial. A psychiatrist told him that the 
ordeal of testifying might well destroy 
her sanity permanently. He was faced 
with the prospect of trying a case in the 
absence of his prime witness—the victim. 
“T could not hang a sign on an empty 
chair.” says Lewis, “stating “The ghost 
of a beautiful woman sits here.’”’ 

Lewis offered to settle the case out of 
court for $10,000, the face value of the 
insurance policy held by the owner of 
Mitzi’s apartment building. The insur- 
ance company refused. Lewis then of- 
fered to settle for 89,000. Still the insur- 
ance lawyers refused. “They were afraid,” 
says Lewis, “of the precedent. They 
would rather spend thousands on a law- 
suit than open the floodgates of furure 
litigation.” Lewis filed suit for $250,000 
—against the landlady, as the law requires. 
She was an Italian immigrant, gnarled 
by a lifetime of honest toil. ‘The little 
old Italian landlady.” as Lewis invariably 
calls her, was the insurance company’s 
ace. To suggest, at the trial, that insur- 
ance was involved was to risk a mistrial; 
the jury was expected to believe that the 
sole defendant was a little old lady. The 
shadow of the insurance company’s 
wealth could not be evoked in the court- 
room. 

The landlady, as it were, sat upon the 
lid of the Pandora's Box of lawsuits that 
would be wrenched open, to spill mil- 
lions of insurance company dollars into 
the hands of crazed litigants, if Lewis 
conyinced a jury that Mitzi’s mind had 
collapsed because the staircase did. 

While Mitzi remained in a mental hos- 
pital, Lewis evoked her presence in the 
courtroom with words of his own and 
testimony of others. “! can’t say how any- 
one else felt.” says Lewis, “but at the end 
of the trial, I thought the courtroom was 
haunted by Mitzi. When T looked at her 
empty chair, | could see the poor soul 
sitting there.” 

Perhaps the wraith of Mitzi was visible 
to the jury as well. The little old Italian 
landlady was no wraith, however; she 
was there, in flesh and blood. beams of 
virtue shining from her honest face. Also 
in the courtroom was a squad of distin- 
guished psychiatrists, called by the in- 
surance company, who either testified that 
Mitzi was sane or that she had always 
been insane. Either way, Lewis would 
lose. Of course, he had psychiatrists of 
his own, who believed that Mitzi had been 
rendered psychotic by the fall through 
the staircase. And he had a number of 
witnesses, friends and acquaintances of 
Mitzi, who testified that she was sane be- 
fore the accident. crazy afterward. 

Lewis’ best witness, it turned out, was 
an opposing psychiatrist who had written 
a book about how to testify, Lewis fought 
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him with a stack of butcher paper. He 
tacked large, crackly sheets of the paper 
on an easel, like a calendar. Every time 
the psychiatrist used a psychiatric term 
to describe Mitzi’s condition, Lewis 
would write the word on a separate sheet 
of butcher paper. At the end, he Hipped 
the pages before the jury's eyes. The psy- 
chiatrist, testifying against Mitzi, had 
made Lewis’ case. The jury brought in a 
yerdict of $101,000. Like a great pitcher 
who hits a home run, Lewis is proud of 
that butcher paper. He thinks it made 
the diflerence. He doesn’t talk about the 
long mouths of investigation, the weeks 
of examination and crossexamination, 
the summation to the skeptical jury. 
“That butcher paper was a stroke of 
genius. if I may say so,” Lewis admits 
with relish. “When they came into the 
courtroom and saw the butcher paper, 
rustling mysteriously at my elbow, you 
could see them think, “What is Lewis up 
to now?’ And when I flipped the sheets, 
each with a key word on it... .” 

\fter the verdict for Mitzi, the case 
took a turn that is baroque even by the 
standards of Lewis’ career. The litde old 
Italian landlady received only the value 
of her policy, $10,000, from the insurance 
company, To raise the additional $91,000, 
she was faced with a sheriff's sale of all 
her property. and even that would not 
be enough. Irate because the insurance 
company had refused to settle the case 
for Lewis’ last offer of $9,000, the little 
old Italian landlady came to Lewis’ offices. 
“Myr. Lewis.’ she asked in her thick ac- 
cent, “you do such a good job for Mrs. 
Miller, why not do a good a job for me?” 
Lewis gladly took the case and sued the 
insurance company on the landlady’s be- 
half. He won the entire amount of the 
original verdict, plus $25,000 for the 
landlady’s mental  suffering—suffering 
that could be said to have been caused hy 
Lewis himself. The total inyolved, with 
interest that accrued on the original 
amount over I] years of appeals, was 
more than $185,000. 

After Mitzi, cases of mental injury be- 
came, if not exactly an avalanche, at least 
a substantial part of Lewis’ practice. 
One client, who was a self-made man and 
enjoyed considerable success with the op- 


posite sex, claimed that he became im: 
potent after an automobile accident. His 
girl corroborated this melancholy testi- 
mony, and he was awarded $150,000 for 
his psychic limp. In one of his rare crim- 
inal cases, Lewis obtained the acquittal 
of a track coach who was accused of 
armed robbery with his starting pistol. 
The starting pistol, Lewis maintained, 
had a symbolic meaning to the coach that 
precluded criminal intent. Lewis was less 
lucky with an Army captain—holder of 
the Distinguished Service Cross, Silver 
Star, Bronze Star and six Purple Hearts— 
who shot a taxi driver and was convicted 
of attempted murder. The jury would 
not buy the defense that the captain 
was in an epileptic seizure at the time of 
the crime. and that his epilepsy had been 
ageravated by his combat experiences. 
Lewis regards the captain's conviction 
as his greatest defeat. 

For a man like Lewis, some defeats are 
inevitable, for he accepts chances that 
lesser figures would not even try, But his 
record is a remarkably successful one for 
the difficult kind of cases he argues. His 
success stems, in large measure, from ex- 
perience—that mixture of professional 
expertise and sensitivity to human na- 
ture which floods the moat between the 
mediocre and the winner. 

The arena of Lewis’ experience is San 
Francisco. He was born there in 1907, 
the son of a haberdasher named Ellis 
Lewis and his wife Selena. The elder 
Lewises were divorced when Marvin. 
their only child, was very young. Selena 
Lewis was, for decades, San Francisco's 
most fashionable teacher of elocution. 
“Everybody who was anybody,” says an 
old San Franciscan, “learned how to 
speak from Selena Lewis. She put bells 
in the mouths of the rich.” In Marvin, 
she installed a pipe organ. It was Mar- 
vin's dream to be an actor, and in his 
youth he almost made it—a Hollywood 
producer gave him a screen test and was 
ready to give him a contract. But Selena 
Lewis, a onetime actress who knew at 
firsthand the frustrations of show busi- 
ness, demurred. (Years later, Lewis, by 
then a middle-aged solid citizen, tried out 
for the role of Richard [1 in a community 
theater production. Though he read his 
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“How'd you like to settle out of court?” 


lines under an assumed name, he got the 
part. but this time his wife Frederica 
convinced him he had no time for a the- 
atrical career.) 

In high school Marvin was such a de- 
bater that he was excused from all classes 
in math and science in order to concen- 
trate on his platform technique. He was 
captain of the debating team and win- 
ner of the California Shakespeare prize 
for public speaking. One of his school- 
mites was Pat Brown, afterward gover- 
nor of California and yanquisher of 
Richard M. Nixon in the 1962 guber- 
natorial election. Lewis managed Brown's 
first campaign, for yell leader of Lowell 
High School. Lacking money for college, 
Lewis spent the last half of the Roaring 
Twenties working his way through the 
San Francisco School of Law—a flapper- 
less institution that occupied a suite of 
offices in a downtown building. 

When Lewis landed a job in a San 
Francisco law firm, while he was still in 
law school, he was called upon to de- 
velop more priyate gifts, One of the part- 
ners, suspecting his wife of infidelity, 
put Lewis on her trail. The young blood- 
hound found the erring wife in bed with 
the wife of one of his boss’ clients. An- 
other client, widowed and aging, re- 
quired a housekeeper; he specified only 
that she be young, beautiful, and oriental. 
Lewis found a winsome Chinese girl who 
was willing to take the job. “I dressed her 
up like an empress and delivered her to 
the old boy's mansion,” recalls Lewis. 
Next day the girl was raped by the client's 
dazzled gardener, and quit. “Experiences 
like that are good for a young man, I 
guess,” says Lewis today. “It gives a fel- 
low an idea of the variety of life.” 

Lewis’ life has been varied enough. He 
served several terms as a member of San 
Francisco's board of supervisors, and was 
acting mayor of San Francisco on numer- 
ous occasions when the mayor was out of 
town. His was a colorful political career. 
Once, while serying as acting mayor, he 
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went to court, in his capacity as a lawyer, 
to defend a bevy of striptease dancers 
charged by the police with overenthusi- 
asm. He won their acquittal by inducing 
a portly police detective to demonstrate, 
for a hysterical jury, his idea of the dif- 
ference between a clean bump and grind 
and a lascivious one. 

Lewis also designed San Francisco's 
superlegible street signs, badgered the 
street railways into more sensible sched- 
ules, sponsored the bill that gave birth 
to the city's nickel shuttle buses, and was 
the father of a visionary rae to link all 
nine counties surrounding § an Francisco 
Bay in a public transit system that is just 
now being built. He kept alter the police, 
for whom he has a defense lawyer's abid- 
ing suspicion, and championed all sorts 
of people whom he considered the vic 
tims of whimsical arrest. The San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle called him “an official 
gadfly.” His onetime campaign manager, 
department store magnate Cyril Magnin, 
agrees. “Marvin,” he says mildly, “was 
always an innovator.” 

Lewis’ flair for innoyation has nor al- 
ways been an unmixed blessing. He lost 
the Republican primary election for Con- 
gress in 1952, although he polled more 
votes than anyone else. Eleven thousand 
of the 27,000 people who voted for him 
did so on the Democratic ballot, so their 
votes did not count. “They must have 
thought that a guy like me fad to be a 
Democrat,” says Lewis. He is a Democrat 
now, having changed party affiliation 
during the Kennedy years. 

Most other times, his original touch 
has worked for him. He was San Fran- 
cisco’s full-time lobbyist in Washington 
for a couple of years—the only person, so 
far as he knows, to lobby for a city in- 
stead of a vested interest. During the 
Second World War. Lewis was one of 
three Office of Price Administration 
(OPA) commissioners for the I] western 
states. He gor the job in an unusual way; 
a judge took a shine to a group of show 


girls represented by Lewis and asked to 
be fixed up. “The girls flipped a coin,” 
says Lewis. “The one who lost got the 
judge.” The judge, a power in local poli- 
tics, recommended Lewis to the OPA, 

Lewis has enjoyed extensive dealings 
with San Francisco's Chinese community, 
which began on a note of ingenuity. The 
Chinese had ordered a dragon from 
Shanghai for their New Year's celebra- 
tion. While the dragon was on the high 
seas, Harry Bridges, doughty leader of 
the longshoremen, had called a strike, and 
San Francisco’s waterfront was locked up. 
So was the dragon, in the hold of a ship. 
The longshoremen would not unload 
the dragon, and no one was eager Lo cross 
their picket lines. Lewis, alter some deli- 
cate negotiation, persuaded Bridges to 
permit some of his strikers to be depu- 
uzed. Bridges’ men, wearing their ‘tars. 
unloaded the dragon on the authority of 
a court order, Face was saved all around, 
and Lewis, ever since, has had a lion’s 
share of Chinese business, 

Sometimes Lewis misses in his estimate 
of a client’s reliability, He won a large 
verdict for a woman who claimed that 
she had lost all her hair after a beauty 
treatment. Lewis’ wife Freddie hi ippened 
to be visiting the courtroom that day 
with a friend. That night Freddie told 
her husband that her friend had recog- 
nized the client. “I knew her in high 
school,” she'd said to Freddie. “We called 
her Baldy!” 

Courtroom fireworks are not always 
originated by Lewis, but he likes to send 
off the last rocket. A few years ago, he 
ran afoul of a judge with a talent of his 
own for pyrotechnics, “Vhe result—un- 
usual if not unique in legal annals—was 
a slander suit, filed by Lewis against the 
judge for remarks made by the latter in 
open court. 

The judge had taken umbrage when 
Lewis, exercising a right under Califor- 
nia law, asked for the judge’s removal 
without giving a reason. The judge who 
preceded the challenged judge had re- 
ceived a death threat while trying Lewis’ 
case—which involved a group of Chinese 
accused of operating a house of prosti- 
tution—and Lewis thought that the chal- 
lenged judge suggested that he, Lewis, 
had had something to do with the death 
threat. The judge also used words like 
“perjury” and “subornation of perjury” 
in reference to Lewis’ handling of the 
case. “That judge,” said Lewis, “decided 
to destroy my reputation and my liveli- 
hood in open court,” 

Lewis sued the judge for $750,000. The 
lower courts ruled against Lewis. “I took 
it all the way to the Supreme Court of 
California,” says Lewis. “No court ruled 
against my position, It was simply said 
that the only way to take action against 
a judge was by impeachment or election.” 

Lewis considers that he won the case 
in the court of public opinion. The case 
generated a lot of headlines, and the 
judge was defeated for reelection by the 
lawyer who represented Lewis in his slan- 
der suit. “My lawyer,”” says Lewis, “now 
sits where that judge sat.” 

Meanwhile, Marvin Lewis sits where he 
always sat—high above San Francisco, in 
the catbird seat, with his arm around the 
startled ghost of Sigmund Freud. 

—Charles McCarry 
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SATCH LOOKS BACK 
[Continued from page 37] 


Braves official reported, “He didn’t 
get a wink of sleep the night before 
that game. The next morning, he was 
going around saying, “Man, they ain't 
ever seen stuff like what I’m gonna pitch 
to ‘em. But when it started getting close 
to time for him to go out there, he was 
sitting off to himself in the dugout, his 
face like steel, just staring out at that 
field.” Tt was a flat, hot Sunday afternoon 
in September, when Paige emerged from 
the dugout and took the mound to a gen- 
erous splashing of applause. Then, work- 
ing with his casual self-absorbed and de- 
liberate unhaste, Paige—a man some es- 
timate to be 70—systematically snuffed 
out a lineup of Atlanta and Los Angeles 


batsmen: Junior Gilliam grounded, 
Wayne Causey blooped, Clete Boyer 


cracked a tall deep fly, Gil Garrido 
grounded, Don Drysdale and Hank Aaron 
dusted out. 

He was already offering, before he had 
quite ambled all the way back to the dug- 
out, “I could easily take care of two or 
three enduns—easy, easy.” In the dressing 
room alter the Braves had finished their 
game with Los Angeles, Paige sat alone 
on the bench of his clothes stall, his bag 
already packed and his shoes shined, as 
the other players strolled out in varied 
stages of undress, sipping end-of-the-sea- 
son champagne from paper cups. He was 
obserying to no one in particular, “I 
thought that was just spose to be a prac 
tice game I was pitchin’, but you see that 
ball Boyer hit? You think he was just 
playin’? He sho give me a chill.” 

Occasionally, someone came over to 
say, ‘Really enjoyed having you with us, 
Satch,” and he would mutter, “Yeah, 
yeah.” Finally he turned to a newsman 
and announced, “To tell you the truth, 
yeah, | thought I shoulda played some. 
But it ain't up to me to say. Anyway, it’s 
still not too late for next year maybe. .. .” 


Siow could be seen through the win- 
dow behind him as he sat in his Kansas 
City home seyeral months later, in the 
same tense lean forward with his elbows 
cocked on his knees and his feet sprad- 
dled, telling a visitor, “At least, I think 
! could bring some of those young players 
out. | could show ‘em some moyes on the 
mound, Least, I could see if they could 
just get their best ball over. They got so 
many pitches nowadays, but they can't get 
none of ‘em over. What it is, actually, is 
they just got a lot of different juked- up 
names for the same old pitches. But looks 
like, what I been usin’ for 75 or 80 years, 
you'd want some of your pitchers usin’ 
that too, wouldn't you? But I don’t know, 
ll be goin’ down there to Florida in 
February when trainin’ starts, and we'll 
just have to see.” 

He was wearing a glossy white shirt, tie- 
less and open-collared, with a delicately 
embossed diamond-pattern and French 
cuffs with gold cuff links, and sleek 
black trousers hiked high above his nar- 
row waist. The room around him, long 
and full of somber wood in the dull light 
with heavy polished ceiling beams, had 
a faded and just barely salvaged opulence 
about it. At its far end a well-worn baby- 
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grand piano perched on a well-worn bil- 
liard-green rug, and there were several 
tasselled cream satin lampshades against 
the pink stucco walls. The house itself is 
a hulking 75-year-old edifice of red brick 
and white wood trimming with a spacious 
front porch empty of all save a doormat 
saying. “Welcome to the Home of the 
Paiges.” 

The Paiges now number nine—Satch 
and his wife La Homa, along with their 
seven children ranging from 21 to four- 
years-old. Through the afternoon, there 
were intermittent clumpings from up- 
stairs, and Satch finally apologized, 
“That's just my army up there, don’t 
worry. Had to get a place with beams, or 
they'd be dropping through the ceiling 
all the time.” 


Being signed on by the Braves has re- 
lieved Paige of having to make a living by 
such last resorts as politics and police 
chores. (His pension after the ’69 season 
reportedly will come to $640 a month.) 
About those errant excursions, he reflects, 
“T felt kinda bad about it afterward. 
got letters from all kinda people, big peo- 
ple, even from the White House, sayin’ 
I didn’t belong in that line of work. And 
they right. To tell you the truth, that busi- 
ness with the state legislarure, 1 was just 
hopin’ to turn a quarter. But I ain't ever 
gonna have to worry with that stuff again, 
I ain’t ever had a job anyway; I just al- 
ways played baseball. 1 don’t know what- 
ever the hell else I could turn over to be. 
If I was to be the King of the Igmoes, I 
still wouldn't be nuthin’ but a baseball 
player.” 

When the Braves president, William 
Bartholomay, phoned Paige in Kansas 
City last summer to ask if he would like 
to discuss joining the club, Paige paused 
for a moment and then yentured softly, 

“Uh—is it about pitchin’?” But inevitably, 
he has had to cling to diminishing expec- 
tations. “I could stop ‘em for two enduns, 
I know,” he maintains now. “Me, [’ll still 
get ‘em oul, ain’t no need to worry ‘bout 
that.” He nodded his head curtly, and 
finally leaned forward to light the ciga- 
rette he had been holding between his 
fingers for the past few minutes. 

“Naw,” he said, watching the smoke he 
exhaled eddy and ripple across the mar- 
ble top of the table below him, “ain't 
no need to worry ‘bout that. I could 
throw good as [ wanted to last year. If 
he keeps control, a man can pitch till he’s 
700. That control—long as you can still 
thread that needle, you can lose every- 
thing else and still get ‘em out. Those 
kids on the Braves, when I'd try to tell 
‘em that, they just wouldn't believe it, 
but IT can’t see nuthin’ strange about that. 
I don't understand it: when I was comin’ 
up you might walk ’em low but you just 
didn’t let that ball slip up there where 
they'd hit that homer. Me, I'd walk one, 
maybe two men a week. We hardly knew 
what a walk was. We thought it was what 
you did when the ball game was over 
with, 

"Thing is," Paige pondered, leaning 
forward again to stab out his cigarette, 
“thing is, they yank those pitchers outta 
there now soon as he gets in the first sign 
of trouble, That hurts a pitcher now. He 
don’t ever get a chance to really peck 
outta his egg. Trouble what makes a 
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pitcher. Lemine lay you a good parable: 
back here durin’ the Series, when they 
was gettin’ down to those last enduns, 
that fella from St. Louis, that... .” He 
paused, his face blanked over, and he 
simply sat for a moment staring. “Oh, my 
goodness, what’s his name now? Gibson, 
Gibson, that's right. Well, the old-timer 
told ’em, you watch, if it gets down to 
dog-eat-dog, Gibson's gonna lose. Every- 
body started yellin’, why, why, and they 
pulled up their chairs, and I said, ‘cause 
Gibson ain’t ever really been in trouble. 
He «lon't know what it is, but that other 
pitcher—what’s his—Lolich, yeah, he's 
hardly known anything but trouble. So 
you watch. So it went along there, and 
sho nuff, things started gettin’ hot, and 
what happened? Huh?" He was suddenly 
braying. “So what happened? You danin 
right. Gibson was gone! He gone! And 
that Lolich, he's still in there, carvin’ 
good now. Man, yeah—what'd the guy 
tell you ‘bout trouble?” Satch whooped. 
lunging sideways in his chair, and with a 
long dangerous kick, recrossed his legs, 
his arms briefly milling in the air. 

“Relief pitcher, he's a machine—they 
love that trouble, they gotta have it, they 
live on it, Dogs don't want what they 
gonna throw at you, I tell you. when this 
baseball’s played right, it’s purty. [1's 
purty.” He reached up and briefly wag- 
glec lis glasses in glee. 


Then he brooded for a moment. “But 
10 make baseball go, you gotta try for 
one or two runs, not a buncha runs. It's 
got to where they all goin’ for a buncha 
runs how, seein’ who can get up the big- 
gest bunch. There just ain't much to that. 
Usta, every club had maybe two hitters 
who could reach all the way to the fence, 
and everybody else just worried and 
worked on gettin’ on base any whichaway 
they could, bunt or anything else. There 
was lots more goin’ on that way. There 
ain't ever been no team got enough play- 
ers fo (ole up a buncha runs every time 
they play. but that’s what they tryin’ to 
do now. Everybody gets up to that plate. 
he might have yet to even nick that ball 
once, but he’s gonna be goin’ for that 
fence all the same.” 

He rummaged out another cigarette 
from his crumpling pack. “Now. you re- 
member readin’ about how great the 
Yankees were awhile back, back yonder 
in the 40's and ‘50's? Well, 1 can tell you, 
{ pitched against "em, and they was just 
as bad as you was readin’. But they wasn’t 
too great to bunt, They'd pat out them lit- 
tle things till they'd droye you silly. Man- 
ile, he was the greatest baseball player 
Id ever seen. He could do everything, 
and he was always a bad one to bunt on 
you. What got Mickey, his feet were too 
small for the breaks and turns he was 
makin’. But he was the best there was. 
There just ain't much of them finer 
points now, though, They ain't payin’ any 
bonuses on bunts.” 

Outside the windowpane, the drab 
afternoon, now at its end, was hushed and 
yacant and motionless. But in the dark- 
ening room, Paige kept talking without 
bothering to turn on any lamps. “Now 
this thing with Atlanta, I reckon it's the 
greatest thing that's happened to me 
since | been in baseball. Only, I kinda 
hoped maybe I could pitch some when 
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I signed on with ‘em. Gettin’ all that pub- 
licity and everything. havin’ reporters 
around again—it's been loyely. But it's 
hard to set on that bench. | got a little 
shortenin’ of the wind maybe. but as far 
as keepin’ up with the kids—hell, yeah, 
I'm two or three times older’n a lot of 
‘em, I know, but I can keep up with ‘em. 
[can go as long as they can. Ain't nobody 
eyer rubbed me on the rubbin’ table. 
Back when I was pitchin’ for the Indians 
and the Browns, the coaches and the play- 
ers uSta come in after the games and look 
at me real close in the shower, tryin’ to 
figger me out. ‘That sonuyabitch just 
ain’t human,’ they'd say, ‘there's sumpum 
wrong with him.’ I just ain't ever looked 
back, that’s all. 

“Course,” he went on, “they ain't 
gonna be huntin’ up an old man to go 
out there, ‘cause [ might be seutin’ down 
some of these young kids, They couldn't 
hardly stand for that to happen, now. 
could they?’ He began snuffling with de- 
light. ““Nawsuh! You do that, you can 
get messed up good up there. I mean, here 
he is, 75 or 80 years old, whatever they 
sayin’ now, and he’s stoppin’ all those fine 
young ballplayers. Where would that 
leave everybody?” He cackled. “Whoo— 
ee! Yeah, you tell me there wouldn't be 
some hollerin’ and carryin’ on? Whatcha 
talkin’ "bout, man—naw, they couldn't 
hardly ‘bide that kinda mess,” 

For the most part, Paige seems to hold 
little resentment for all his years of exile 
from major-league baseball. He does, 
though, feel a kind of frustration that 
when the color barrier in the major 
leagues was finally cracked, it was not by 
himself but by Jackie Robinson. That 
was in 1947, and Paige wasn’t given his 
chance until more than a year later. It's 
possible, he proposes, “that they needed 
me in the colored leagués to measure 
these other fellas against. If they saw 
they could hit against Ole Satch, then 
they knew they could hit anybody and 
they'd bring ‘em on up, 1 was what you 
might call the keynote player for all them 
other colored players. If they had picked 
me first, they'd of busted it all wp.” 

After musing a moment, Paige said. 
“If | ever had enough sense to feel bad 
about baseball. it would be when I put 
Cleveland in the World Series. I was the 
greatest pitcher in the American League," 
he confessed, “but seems like they pitched 
eyerybody else but me in that Series. 
They allowed me only one endun., I didn't 
exactly understand that.” He then added, 
“T also felt a little bad when 1 pitched 
for the Kansas City A's just a few years 
ago, and they sent me back to barn- 
stormin’, That Boston was the hittin’est 
team around then. and I set them down 
clean. T don’t hardly know how I could 
have done much better, But in a way, it 
didn’t seem like they appreciated it too 
much. T still couldn't get back in the 
fame.” 


Only at one point, as the afternoon 
was fading, did he betray intimations of 
any deeper, darker anguish. It was a fitful 
gale of abrupt anger, a kind of direction- 
less and baffled rage. ‘Folks try to tell me 
‘bout the South, now whatcha talkin’ 
"bout, layin’ all this mess on the South? 
Doncha go sniffin’ ‘round all this mess in 
the South, it’s all over. Wadn't nobody 


studyin’ "bout all this stulf till the North 
got it started in the South, but I been 
turned away at restaurants in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 1 been sent to the back door in 
Boston. I seen more mess right there in 
Chicago on that Loop—you better be- 
lieve it. T mean, you just live with it, 
that’s all. But don't go sniffin’ ‘round 
down there in the South. I try to talk to 
my kids. They tell me, Daddy, you just 
come from another time, we ain’t takin’ 
it any more. Maybe so, but you tell me, 
how the hell you gonna get sumpum by 
burnin’? | méan, you ain't but 10 per- 
cent of the people in this country, and 
the others got the tanks and bombs, so 
whatcha talkin’ bout with all this burnin’ 
mess? 

“I'm tellin’ you the truth, these young 
kids—they sumpum else. I neyer seen 
people. young or old, like ‘em before in 
my life. They just different. And it's not 
just here, the whole world’s gone bad 
now, You look over the scene—I don't 
care, white, colored, maroon, grizzly, 
Chinese—it's goin’ on all over. Yeah, the 
kids—what they want to do, eat us all up 
or sumptm? I tell you, not since I been 
here have times been this tense. They 
tell you one thing on the TV one night, 
and the next night they tell you sumpum 
different. | got to the place where I don’t 
know exactly what to believe. We been 
livin’ happy till lately. Ah, mercy!” He 
threw up his arms as if he were scooping 
dirt back over his head. “But I never put 
much thought on those things. The way 
the world’s run now is a heayy thought 
for any man, white or colored. Worry's 
one of the greatest diseases you could 
have. Heavy thoughts’ll lay you out, slio 
null. Myself, | never been one for puttin’ 
‘em on me unnecessarily.” 


Avter a moment, he inquired, quietly 
and somewhat distantly, “You seen that 
latest issue of that magazine with all that 
stuff about the slaves and all? I never 
seen such a thing in my life, showin’ 
hangins and folks gettin’ shot and cut up 
and everything else, Why you reckon they 
wanna put stuff such as that in a maga- 
zine ‘bout all that trouble? Don't they 
reckon eyerybody already knows whit 
they wanna know "bout that?” 

Paige’s visitor began talking, somewhat 
solemnly and ponderously, about black 
consciousness and the long eclipse of 
black history, and Paige listened for 
awhile, nodding politely, his hands folded 
and the joined tips of his two tapering 
forefingers softly rubbing back and forth 
over his lips. But his eyes hit only glanc- 
ing blows at the face across the table 
from him. He uttered now and then a 
courteous, “Um-hum,” and at last he 
arose from his chair and strolled over to 
the room's glass-panelled hall doors, still 
responding to his visitor's voice with 
scattered remote hums as he inspected 
the hinges and sills. Finally he said. 
“These doors here, you know we gonna 
have to take some of ‘em out, I expect. 
‘fore we're finished with this place.” 

The afternoon dimmed into dusk in 
the window behind his chair, the room 
losing dimension as it faded gradually 
into darkness, only a few dwindling 
glimmers of light lingering on the sur- 
face of the marble table and the yar- 
nished beams overhead. Still, Satchel dic 
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not moye to turn on any lamps. He was 
only a looming shape in his chair now 
as the room dissolyed around him, while 
his voice continued on insistent and in- 
extinguishable, “It’s just I'd hoped I 
could pitch some with ‘em when I signed 
on. It sho would be a treat for me to 
pitch again, just one last time at least. 
If I can’t do that, maybe [ could be a 
pitchin’ coach. If f was to hang up the 
glove this year, maybe they could have 
‘em a little thing out there before a game 
with Willie Mays and some kids like that 
invited down. There's be a little rough 
feelin’, but you got to hang up the 
glove sometime, [ guess. On the other 
hand. 2...” 

He paused, sucking in a moment to 
realign his dentures, “Maybe T won't. 
Maybe 1 wouldn't have to yet. Maybe 
they could say he never hung up his glove. 
Md like just a few more enduns, I doubt 
it in a way, but it could happen, My con- 
trol’s just as good as it ever was. I can 
do it. T can still do it. sf 

\nd in the spring, he was there, gravely 
and doggedly working out each day de- 
spite what may have seemed the blank 
pointlessness of it all. his one concession 
to his years being that, for his practice 
home plate, he had substituted a cig- 
arette pack for the chewing-gum wrapper 
he once used. Approaching his exhibi- 
tion appearances, he confided, “My 
pitchin’, it comes and it goes. I been suf- 
ferin’ down here with a little cold.” 

Indeed, he spent the last several days 
of spring training—right up to his first 
scheduled appearance in Sayannah for 
an exercise between the Braves and their 
Richmond farm club—in a Palm Beach 
hospital room, confined with some vague 
but uncomfortable chest congestion. 
“This ain't heppin’ me none,” he al- 
lowed to a Braves official who phoned 
him there one afternoon, “I’m gonna be 
a little off if they keep me laid up here 
much longer.” 


He was not released until shortly be- 
fore the team departed for Sayannah. 
Sent out for only the fifth inning, he 
managed to win the game; the Brayes 
etched their only run in that inning, and 
Paige tidily retired Richmond, dispatch- 
ing two batters with called third strikes— 
one of them with a runner looming on 
third, Later, in Columbus, Georgia, he 
crafted another equally tight inning. 

His final appearance was scheduled, 
fittingly, for Easter Sunday in the Braves’ 
last exhibition game, against Richmond. 
Paige was to pitch the first inning, but 
by game time at 2 o'clock he had not 
muaterialized at the stadium. During the 
filth inning, the phone rang in the press 
booth, and a moment later someone 
yelled, “Well, he’s here.” Paige soon 
emerged from the dugout and, having 
been rescheduled to pitch the ninth, be- 
gan warming up in the bullpen before a 
silent expanse of blank seats. 

His only explanation, when asked what 
had taken him so long, was, “T just got 
confused, you know, somehow I forgot 
when it was spose to start. Also, I had me 
a little ailament.” 

Finally, the ninth inning came and it 
was time, Lowering his head, he slapped 
the bullpen gate with his glove as he 
ambled through it, and the public 
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address system blared, “Ladies and gentle- 
men—Satchel Paige!” The stands. though 
skimpily populated, mustered a hearty 
ovation as he mosied with monumental 
unhaste across the infield. Warming up, 
he threw leisurely loopers—“Paige lolli- 
pops,” as one Atlanta sportswriter had 
defined them. His first pitch was also a 
languid arching plopper, as if he did not 
realize the batter had stepped up now 
for real action, but neither did the batter 
seem to realize as he gazed, bemused, at 
the ball softly declining past him for the 
first strike. 


Paige abruptly lashed a fastball by 
the batter for a second strike, and then 
another to retire him. An out-of-town 
photographer, watching from a cage be- 
hind home plate, murmured, “It’s not 
possible. It’s a setup, of course.” But the 
second batter, with an audible grunt, 
swung mightily—and also missed. Finally. 
he chipped a tall fly to right field for the 
second out. Paige, his face impassive and 
remote behind his heavy  black-rim 
glasses, briefly strummed his fingertips 
over his tongue. He tried his lollipop 
again on the third batter, who cracked it 
to the outfield for a single. Paige whiffed 
a strike by the next batter, but then was 
smacked for another single. With this, 
his shoulders seem to sag somewhat. He 
leaned forward creakily, propping him- 
self up with his glove on his knee, as the 
next batter stepped up. Paige's first pitch 
was fouled, his next sliced the plate as 
neatly as an apple for a called strike, and 
then the batter flied for the third out. 
Again, an ovation washed from the 
stands as Paige left the field—slowly. al- 


most uncertainly, cuffing the grass, as if 
he were trying to figure out where he was 
supposed to go now, 

“I know what they say upstairs, that 
this was my last time, and I'll go along 
with ‘em. So I guess it’s up to you sports- 
writers now, what yawl think.” He was 
sitting in the clubhouse in front of his 
stall again, leaning forward and_twist- 
ing a white string between his fingers. 
“Thing that keeps layin’ on my mind is. 
eyerytime I been retired by a club, it 
ain't ever been for my pitchin’—just ‘cause 
I'm too old. You want me to tell you the 
truth? My arm, it feel just like it did 
back in 1926. No aches, no pains, nuthin’. 
They didn’t figger out there I could 
throw that hard. Oh, yeah. But I tell you, 
I can have me a little ailament goin’. I 
can have me a headache fit to kill, but 
soon's | get in that uniform, it’s all gone. 
That uniform’s all I need. Yessuh, base- 
ball’s my young pill. 

“IT admit,” he confessed, “I can tell it 
a little in my reflexes, and I know I’m a 
little confusin’ at times. I get a little 
mixed up. My wife tells me that—I know 
that. Maybe you just love the game so 
much, you can go crazy. But there ain't 
no other place for me. I could hep any 
club now, ain't no doubt about it. What 
you been readin’ in the papers now ain't 
exactly right. I mean, if they say up- 
stairs | won't be pitchin’ anymore, all 
right. But that ain't necessarily what [7m 
sayin’—see? ‘Cause then they'd say, well, 
he did give up, he give up himself, and 
I won't ever let ‘em be able to say that, 
‘Cause there might be somebody else 
somewhere might want to use me.” 

—Marshall Frady 


“No, I didn’t make the reservation, 'm not your secretary any more.” 
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MAN TO MAN ANSVVERS 


From the staff of TRUE 


Wide World 


Q: What was done with R. Buckmin- 
ster Fuller’s geodesie dome, the U.S. 


Pavilion, which was the hit of Expo 67 
in Montreal? E. Greene, New York, N.Y. 


A: In 1968 the U.S. Pavilion, the Bio- 
sphere, was filled with exotic birds and 
botanical rarities, and became the hit 
of Montreal's Man and His \World, the 
sequel to Expo 67. 


Q: Is the present-day diet of the In- 
dians in Central America much better 
than it was before Columbus? Max 
Cummings, Atlanta, Ga. 


A: The diet of the Mayan Indians 
before 1492 appears to have been made 
up largely of maize, beans and other 
vegetables with some meat from wild 
animals. The Mayans’ modern-day de- 
scendants have much the same diet, but 
with less meat—and thus less protein. 
The commercial products that have 
been introduced into the diet add lit- 
tle nutrition. Furthermore, today the 
Indians grow their food on marginal 
land, using their prime land for cash 
crops such as tobacco and cotton. As a 
result, the pre-Columbian Myans were 
probably better nourished than the In- 
dians of the present. 


Q: What is the function of the War 
Games Agency? Stephen Blair, Mon- 
treal, Quebec. 


A: The War Games Agency is respon- 
sible for planning, organizing and per- 
forming joint war games—or practice 
war—lor the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It 
also utilizes and supervises Service capa- 
bilities to meet war gaming require- 
ments. War gaming includes simulating 
global nuclear exchanges as well as con- 
ventional warfare. 
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(): Is the bark beetle the only means 
by which the Dutch elm disease spreads 
among the near-vanishing American 
elm trees? K. Harris, Boston, Mass. 


A: The Dutch elm disease is caused 
by a fungus that can be carried from 
tree to tree by the bark beetle. The 
fungus blocks circulation of the sap 
until the tree dies of thirst. However, 
it has been discovered that almost 60 
percent of infections occur under 
ground, and are unrelated to the bark 
beetle. It is a peculiarity of the elm that 
its roots connect with roots of other 
trees of the species when they meet un- 
derground. In this way there is sap 
transfusion from one tree to the next, 
the sap carrying the bud cells of fungus 
infection, Such transfusions may occur 
even if trees are as much as 50 feet apart. 
Therefore, this majestic tree not only 
must be defended against the bark 
beetle, but also be kept from contact 
with the roots of infected trees. Such 
isolation is achieved by injecting a root- 
killing substance deep into the ground 
in areas of possible root contact, or by 
digging trenches three feet deep around 
a tree and filling them with chemicals. 


Q: Regarding the Electoral College, 
how is the number of electors for each 


state determined? R. Frost, Boston, 
Mass. 


A: Each state may have as many elec- 
tors as it has senators and representa- 
tives in Congress. (The 23rd Amend- 
ment, adopted in 1961, also gives three 
electoral votes to the District of Co- 
Jumbia.) 


Q: What’s the median Negro income 
outside the South? In the South? Vance 
Fuller, San Francisco, Calif. 


A: The Census Bureau reports that 
half the Negro families outside the 
South have incomes of $5,700 a year or 
more, and half have less. In the South, 
where 54 percent of the Negro popula- 
tion still lives, the figure is only $3,400. 
Despite higher income possibilities, the 
northeastern region of the United 
States, according to a special survey, 
lost Negro population in the period 
from March 1, 1966, to March 1, 1967. 
And for every three Negroes who moved 
out of the South, two moved into it, 
presumably from the North. 


Q: Which is the smallest of the 125 
member states of the United Nations? 
Anthony Watts, San Diego, Calif. 


A: In November, 1968, the Maldive 
Islands, off the southern tip of India, 
shifted from a sultanate to a republic, 
to be headed by President Ibrahim Na- 
sir. The Maldives have a population of 
104,000 in an area of 112 square miles. 
By comparison, Staten Island in New 
York has about 270,000 residents in 57 
square miles. The Maldives’ contribu- 
tion to the U.N. is $40,800—the mini- 
mum share, four hundredths of one per- 
cent of the budget, assigned to the smal- 
lest countries. 


Q: Have there been any cases of 
plague, the dreaded Black Death of an- 
cient times, in the United States re- 
cently? Robert Bufford, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


A: According to the U.S. Public 
Health Service, there have been only 
about two cases of plague annually for 
the last 50 years. 


Q: Is the moonshiner still with us? 
Or are these illicit operators on the 
wane? James Frost, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A: The problem is a long way from 
being licked. The moonshiner contin- 
ues to pour forth health-menacing li- 
quor that seriously harms the nation’s 
social and economic well-being. In 1966 
an estimated 55.7 million gallons of 
moonshine were produced. The total 
loss in public revenues exceeded $744 
million—which breaks down to a federal 
loss of $529 million, and a state and 
local loss of $215 million. 
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Q: What is the nation’s number one 
snack item? D. Smith, Charleston, S.C. 


A: Potato chips. 


HAVE A QUESTION? 


TRUE welcomes any reasonable question, but 
cannot provide individual replies. The most in- 
teresting questions will be answered in these 
columns. Address your inauiries to TRUE Maga- 
zine, Dept. T-7, 67 West 44 St., New York, N.Y 
10036 


We bottle Kentucky 
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“wes an 


Don't be put off by Burke & Barry's 
low price. Burke & Barry is as Ken- 
tucky as the town of Owensboro 
where it comes from. It’s made with 
old-fashioned, charcoal-filtered 


BLENDED 
BA RY 
BURKE s roe 


Owe NSB 


Kentucky sipping whiskey, blended 
with finest neutral spirits, for rare 
Kentucky flavor. So why not choose 
Burke & Barry for that. And con- 
sider low price just a fringe benefit. 


Burke & Barry 


Every drop oj whiskey in it 
is Rare Kentucky 
86 proof, 65% grain neutral spirits. Burke & Barry Distilling Company, Owensboro, Ky. 


A CHESAPEAKE BAY 
HOUSEBOAT ODYSSEY 


| Continued from page 63] 


extinguisher in place on a wall, oars se- 
cured in the dinghy with its small out- 
board motor, red distress-signal flag, chart 
book and binoculars, anchor and line 
ready on the bow. I cast off the stern line 
for Lesson Number One, The Hinge 
Principle, used for leaving a dock. The 
bow line holds fast, the engine goes into 
reverse, the wheel is turned for the de- 
sired direction, and the stern moves off 
and angles out into the stream. When 
the boat is at right angles to the dock. 
the bow line is cast off, the pilot gives a 
burst of gas, and (he boat backs olf free 
and clear, even in an on-dock wind, The 
effect of wind on such a high-sided craft 
often demands this precaution. Merely 
pulling away from a dock, a simple ma- 
neuver in a small boat. can become im- 
possible in a houseboat, which is momen- 
tarily a sailing craft whose sails won't 
come down. 

Walker eased the gear into forward 
and pushed on the throttle, and we 
moved smoothly through the backwater, 
the tachometer holding at 2.000 rpm. Out 
in the channel of Middle River, he in- 
creased the rpm, to 3,000, his usual cruis- 
ing level, and the water was spraying 
[rom the bow as I took the controls. 
When I turned the wheel to make for a 
red buoy ahead. the boxy craft lurched 
into its new direction—it was like driv- 
ing a small, zippy house! Walker opened 
his chart book, Guide for Cruising Mary- 
land Waters. (Available for $5 from the 
Board of Natural Resources, Annapolis, 
it includes 48 detailed inserts of rivers 
and harbors in the bay. U.S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey General Charts 77 and 
78, and Coast Charts 1222, 1223, 1224, 
1225 and 1226 cover the same waters.) 


Through the binoculars, we were able 
(o distinguish the even-numbered coni- 
cal red nun buoys from the flatheaded 
odd-numbered black can buoys. By re- 
peating the doggerel “Red Right Re- 
turning,” which means to leave red buoys 
to starboard when heading into harbor 
(and conyersely puts the black cans to 
starboard when one is going out), we 
found we could easily follow a course 
line. There are more than 200 course 
lines on the charts (all marked with 
buoys), and they connect almost every 
boating center on the bay. Since it is al- 
most always possible to see the next buoy, 
the compass is needed mainly for laying 
uncharted courses. The numbering of 
huoys begins at each channel entrance 
point, so it’s easy for a pilot to tell 
whether he’s coming or going, 

Lighted buoys and beacons, each with 
its own peculiar combination of color 
and flashing periods, permit night navi- 
gation, but we plained always to be in 
port by dusk on our route across the bay, 
in and out of the Sassafras River, down 
the aristocratic Eastern Shore, across the 
hay again to the more plebian Western 
Shore, and north to home port again. 

Probably the best part of bay cruising 
lies in exploring the 48 inflowing rivers, 
with their 102 branches. The entire shore- 
line is an incredible 5,616-mile length. 


There are 232 harbors with a depth of 
more than six feet, and literally thou- 
sands of coves and backwaters are ideal 
for “gunkholing’—the local term for 
moseying around shallow, isolated fishing 
holes and anchorages. 


Now, with Ship aj Fools, we stopped 
for a swim off a sandbar in one of the 
rare spots in the bay free in summer of 
slinging sea nettles (water-skiing is done 
only on the freshwater rivers, where net- 
iles can’t survive). Later, as we proceeded 
over millpond waters along the main 
channel, Ce and I stretched out in can- 
yas directors’ chairs on the spacious sun 
deck and basked in the bright heat, con- 
tentedly reading paperbacks. After awhile 
Ce cooked hamburgers on the alcohol 
stove as T broke out the beer. 

Twenty nautical miles (a nautical mile 
equals 1.15 land miles) from home port, 
we rounded Howell Point into the Sas- 
safras River and our first view of the 
Eastern Shore. Along the riverbanks the 
land sloped gently to the water, and 
lines of low trees were broken by wide 
lawns. Twelve miles upriver we arrived 
at our destination, two villages joined 
by a low drawbridge—Fredericktown on 
the north bank, Georgetown on the 
south, 

We made fast at a dock in a marina 
and restaurant called the Granary—the 
dining room is in an old grain ware- 
house. Its owner, Steele Howard, came 
aboard to welcome us, Soon we were ad- 
miring the old beams of the restaurant, 
and had been served a series of faultless 
martinis, Then came the sofi-shelled 
crabs. This was obviously going to be- 
come a Crab Tour, but at the moment 
nothing could have tasted better. After- 
ward we sat on the deck of Ship of Fools 
and watched the shore lights reflecting 
on the water in shimmering ribbons. The 
boats around us were dark and silent, 
their owners only weekenders. 

At last we headed for the forward bed, 
and as the boat rocked briefly from a 
passing wash, the stars, framed in the 
window at my shoulder, seemed to tilt 
in the sky. A gentle lap of water on the 
hull soon lulled us into a deep sleep. 

In the morning I was awakened by a 
heartening sizzle of bacon and a lungful 
of coffee aroma as Ce made herself at 
home over the stove. We were just fin- 
ishing our coffee when Steele Howard 
leaped aboard to invite us for a visit to 
his nearby estate, Randalia, 

The house is in Tidewater Colonial 
style, with low walls, steep roof, and 
wide end chimneys, one of hundreds of 
loyely old houses scattered throughout 
the Eastern Shore country. Over one 
muntelpiece, Howard has a nine-foot gun 
that could double as a cannon. It is a 
punt or swivel gun, brought from Eng- 
land in the early 1800's, It is really an 
enormous shotgun, but it makes the 
shoooo-whoooom! of an artillery piece. 
Howard heard swivel guns fired when he 
was a boy, though they were already il- 
legal. Market hunters used them. One 
shot could kill or cripple a score of birds. 
Howard recalls a record kill of 96 in a 
single blast, 

Back on Ship of Fools, which we now 
had to ourselves, we retraced our way 
downriver 11 miles, to stop at Betterton, 


an aging honky-tonk amusement resort 
built on piers. Tying up at the vacant 
dock of the Port Welcome, a day-trip 
vessel that makes frequent crossings from 
Baltimore, Ce and I strolled around and 
had a game of rotation in a pool hall. 
Feeling a rising south wind, we checked 
on the boat, which had begun to bang 
against the pilings. Carefully we hinged 
her our and headed south along the 
Eastern Shore through a choppy sea. The 
boat's 31-inch freeboard and squarish 
foredeck jutting out over the prow keep 
things dry in all but the roughest water. 

Down the shore 13 miles, we passed 
ghostly, abandoned Yolchester Beach, 
with a gingerbread hotel gazing sightless 
on a rotting pier. Plodding against the 
persistent wind, we covered 15 miles 
more to the entrance of Kent Island Nar- 
rows, a long zigzag passage into Prospect 
Bay, Visible in the hazy distance west of 
Kent Island was the marvelous, spidery 
Chesapeake Bay Bridge: more than four 
miles long, it is the “world’s longest all- 
steel bridge over salt water,” according to 
a note on my map. 

Inside the passage we putted along 
slowly from channel marker to marker: 
atop one of them was a huge, sloppy 
nest with an osprey in it—a great fish 
hawk with brown feathers on its back 
and white below. We drifted close, rous- 
ing him into lazy ight and watching him 
flap his graceful wings, circling until we 
went on, 


QOhtee out of the Narrows. we had 10 
miles of Prospect Bay and the Miles 
River to cruise to our destination, St. 
Michaels, one of the prettiest of Eastern 
Shore towns. It is famous for a fleet of 
log sailing canoes, some a century old. 
Colonial Englishmen borrowed the idea 
from Indian dugouts and eventually 
made their own version from logs joined 
with wood pins and hewn to shape. 

It was dusk as we tied up at the St. 
Michaels marina. We dallied over a 
drink on deck, admiring the small har- 
bor with its fringe of neat old frame 
houses, The Crab Claw restaurant sits 
high on stilts over the water to make 
a picturebook seafood spot, and we eyed 
it with a sort of proprietary interest. But 
we felt like steak—this was the moment 
to try out the hibachi. While the coals 
were coming to a glow, families sat talk- 
ing on the decks of the cruisers tied up 
around us. or watched the Baltimore 
Orioles on TV. In the harbor a hulk of 
a ship lay motionless, ungraceful com- 
pared with an oddly shaped sailboat also 
moored there. There would be time to- 
morrow to find out about them. 

Next morning we lifted the bikes to 
the dock and pedaled off to see the his- 
toric town. St. Michaels is the site ol 
the Chesapeake Bay Maritime Museum, 
which features a chesty figurehead origi- 
nally caryed for the schooner Freedom of 
the U.S. Naval Academy, Some time ago 
the museum brought up the decommis- 
sioned Hooper Strait Lighthouse from its 
functional site 50 miles south—a salty- 
looking, six-sided house on stilts, with 
dormers, and in its tower an elaborate 
French-made lens four feet high. The mu- 
seum people told us that the ship in the 
harbor, shining bright red in the sun, is 
the retired lightship Barnegat, a recent 


WILL THE U.S. EVER 
LEGALIZE POT? 


[Continued from page 29] 


of pot than police chiefs are—but not 
enough so to lend support to LeMar's 

hopes of legalization in the very near fu- 
ture, Only three percent of the police and 
eight percent of the congressmen said 
they thought pot was as safe as or safer 
than alcohol. Not one of the top cops 
and only eight percent of the congress- 
men thought the weed would be legal- 
ized in “a few” years. Not one of the cops 
and only four percent of the congress- 
men thought it should be made legal. 

Some of the congressmen and ronliee 
chiefs reacted to our questions with shock 
and anger. “The most remarkable thing,” 
said one congressman, “is that a national 
magazine concedes there are even two 
sides to this issue. Are there two sides 
to murder, theft, rape, arson .. . ?”” Others 
linked marijuana with current talk about 
a supposed sickness in our society and 

1 feared national collapse. “No nation 
all survive with a population made 
irresponsible through the use of nar- 
cotics,” said Rep. Benjamin Blackburn, 
Georgia Republican. ‘Has everyone for- 
gotten the collapse of China in the last 
century, due in no small part to exten- 
sive use of opium?’’ Others talked about 
criminal and antisocial acts. “While on a 
marijuana high,” said Rep. Louis 
Wyman, New Hampshire Republican, 
“the user's latent predisposition toward 
any form of abnormality, including cruel- 
ty. torture or violence, is materially ag- 
gravated.” 

Others took less positive stands against 
the weed—but still urged extreme cau- 
tion in making it freely available to the 
public. Rep. James Symington, Missiouri 
Democrat, argued that pot shouldn't be 
legalized “until the same kind of pains- 
taking research which has shown tobacco 
cigarettes to be dangerous shows mari- 
juana to be safe.” O. J, Roed, San Diego's 
police chiel, worried about the conse- 
quences of having two legal intoxicants 
around instead of only one, alcohol. “Law 
enforcement authorities generally agree,” 
he said, “that a minimum of 25 percent 
of all ‘police’ problems are caused by al- 
cohol.” 


With views like these held by men in 
positions of influence, it seems highly 
unlikely that grass will be legalized quick- 
ly—at least while today's congressmen, 
police chiels, judges, newspaper editors 
and other older citizens still hold their 
jobs. But consider what will happen over 
the next two decades. Today's college 
students will be in their early and middle 
30's in 1980, and during the decade of 
the 1980's will reach the age of 40. They 
will also be reaching positions of influ- 
ence, They will take over the jobs vacated 
as today’s congressmen, police chiefs 
and others retire. Gradually but with 
increasing effect, they will make their 
views about marijuana felt in the nation. 
its official attitudes, its laws. 

What are their views? TRur asked ques- 
tions on 10 campuses to find out. In- 
cluded in the group were some highly tur- 
bulent, rebellious campuses such as 
UGLA, Sau Francisco State and Harvard; 
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some moderately stormy ones such as the 
University of Minnesota, Wayne State 
(Detroit), and the University of Colo- 
rado; and some generally quieter ones 
such as the University of Alabama (Hunts- 
ville campus), C hatham College (Pitts- 
burgh), the University of Oregon and 
Southern Methodist University. 

The results: Only one-fifth of college 
students consider marijuana more dan- 
gerous than alcohol. The majority either 
consider it safe or say open-mindedly that 
more research will be needed before any 
final answer can be given, As might be 
expected, some of the more turbulent 
Western colleges came up with the highest 
pro-pot votes on this question. Not a sin- 
gle student at San Francisco State said 
he or she thought pot was dangerous, and 
70 percent declared flatly that it is as safe 
as or safer than alcohol, By contrast, only 
10 percent at SMU said pot is safe; the 
majority (66 percent) said they'd wait for 
more research results before forming an 
opinion. 


Asked when they thought pot will be 
legalized, not one student in 10 said 
“never.” Among the generally nonpot- 
smoking but curiously open-minded SMU 
students, 64 percent guessed the weed will 
be legalized within 10 years, This yote 
was exceeded only at San Francisco State, 
where 66 percent made the same predic 
tion. Wayne State students were the least 
daring on this score; only 22 percent made 
the prediction. 

The question of whether pot should be 
legalized, allowing each individual to 
make his own choices, showed college 
students to be overwhelmingly liberal. 
Only 21 percent favored a continued gov- 
ernment ban on the weed, SMU students 
voted 46 percent in favor of the ban, but 
on no other campus did the antipot vote 
even approach this level. Only two per- 
cent at San Francisco favored the ban, 
eight percent at Oregon, 10 percent at 
Chatham, 12 percent at Colorado and 
UCLA. 

“I don't smoke pot myself,” said a 
heayily bearded Harvard man who intro- 
duced himself as ‘Sioux City John.’ “Nor 
do I drink alcohol, I don’t like to quit 
reality that way. But I wouldn't think of 
imposing my views on anybody else. Goy- 
ernments shouldn't try to legislate peo- 
ple’s means of turning on.” 

Another Haryard man, clean-shaven 
but with very long hair, told ‘TRur’s re- 
porter that he had smoked pot until a 
few months before when he'd run out 
of money. “I know where we can buy a 
couple of joints if you want to try it,” 
he said. 

“No, thanks, not now. 
you to go without?” 

“Well, if you get introduced to some- 
thing you like, you want it again, right? 
Like sex, for instance. But I'll tell you, 
pot is less addictive than tobacco, 1 see 
you're addicted to tobacco.” 

The reporter was smoking a Winston. 
“You're right.” 

“[ am too, matter of fact,” said the 
student. “How about giving me one?” 

The reporter fished out his cigarette 
pack. "They're dangerous, you know,” 
he said. 

“Sure they are,” 
ing up. 


Does it bother 


said the student, light- 
“But dangerous to the smoker, 
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TRUE 


“Well, here’s one nice guy who finished first.” 
guy 


ot to anybody else, right? So nobody has 
my business telling us we can't smoke. 
Whether it’s tobacco or pot. Each man 
should be able to find his route to his own 
damnation. It’s nobody else’s business.” 

“This survey tends to make it look as 
though marijuana will be legalized in the 
1980's,” says Dr, James Brussel, a New 
York psychiatrist who numbers many pot- 
smoking Greenwich Village hippies 
among his patients but has no particular 
bias tor or against the weed. “In the nor- 
mal course of events. the views now domi- 
nating college campuses can be expected 
to dominate the nation as today’s students 
rise to influence, We can expect, too, that 
the students’ arguments on the subject— 
we'll be hearing a lot about it in the 
1970's—may change the minds of many 
older citizens who are now opposed to 
pot or sitting on the fence.” 


Tne present laws form so tangled a 
mess that it would take years to sort them 
out eyen if the entire nation suddenly 
went pro-pot tomorrow. There are two 
basic federal laws, one dealing with im- 
portation of the weed and the other deal- 
ing with “transfer,” or interstate buying 
and selling. Neither federal law actually 
makes it a crime to possess marijuana. 
Instead, the federal laws require anyone 
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handling the weed to register with vari- 
ous government bureaus and, unless his 
grass is demonstrably intended for cer- 
tain medical or research uses, to pay an 
enormous import or transfer tax. These 
laws effectively ban marijuana for per- 
sonal use without specifically saying so. 

Operating under and around the fed- 
eral laws are state laws—and these spe- 
cifically ban the weed. In all states it is 
at least a misdemeanor to possess pot, a 
felony to sell it and a heinous felony 
(punishable by life imprisonment in 
Georgia, for instance) to sell it to a minor. 

“A reasonable prediction is that the 
federal laws will collapse first.” says Joe 
Oteri, the crusading Boston lawyer. Two 
pot cases are now before the U.S. Supreme 
Court. Iu both cases, the defendants are 
arguing that the federal laws are un- 
constitutional because they require a 
man to incriminate himself. One case in- 
volves Timothy Leary, the former Har- 
yard professor who became famous in 
1963 for his experiments with psychedelic 
drugs. Four years ago he was caught cross- 
ing the border from Mexico with a quan- 
tity of marijuana. His lawyers now argue 
that, if he had obeyed the federal law and 
registered himself as a pot importer, he 
would automatically have run afoul of 
state laws that make it a crime to possess 


the weed, Ln other words, the act of obey- 
ing a federal law would have been a pub- 
lic admission of guilt under a state law. 
“This doesn’t seem right,” says Joe Oteri. 
“The chances look good that Leary will 
win his case.” 

If the Supreme Court strikes down the 
present federal laws, Oteri guesses, the 
next step will be a series of hearings in 
Congress. The question before Congress 
will be: should we pass some new federal 
laws that specifically and directly ban the 
weed, or should we simply let the federal 
government step out of the picture al 
together—as it has in the case of alco- 
hol—and leave the question to the states? 


The hest guess is that Congress will 
chose the latter route: simply walk away 
from the pot scene. “Even if a congress- 
man is violently opposed to grass,” says 
Oteri, “as your poll shows many are, he 
may figure the state laws alone are strong 
enough; they need no federal backing. 
What's more, the hearings may educate 
at least some congressman about grass 
as it really is: a harmless intoxieant.” 

Oteri has great faith in hearings. His 
own 1967 test case in Massachusetts (in 
which he was defending two young men 
busted for pot possession at Boston's 
Logan Airport) failed in its main ob- 
jective of getting the state’s pot laws re- 
written. But it succeeded, Oteri believes, 
in soothing many of the more exageer- 
ated fears about pot. The Congressional 
hearings should result in further sooth- 
ing—and, later, so should hearings in 
state courts and legislatures. 

Pro-pot forces will attack state laws 
afier they've finished with the federal 
ones. Oteri himself has already launched 
another test case in Florida, and other 
lawyers are preparing similar attacks in 
other states. But nobody, not even Oteri, 
believes the state attacks will bring about 
broad and sweeping law reforms right 
away—at least not until the federal laws 
are disposed of. Oteri guesses that some 
states may legalize pot in five years or so. 
but this seems unduly optimistic. Too 
many judges and legislators aged over 50) 
are in control, and will remain in control 
through the 1970's, 

But some time around 1980, state laws 
should begin to break down under at 
tack. The end result will probably be a 
situation much like that of aleohol. Many 
or most states will go “wet,” maybe by 
granting local option to their counties. 
The laws will vary from one locality to 
another: minimum-age rules will differ, 
as will sundry other rules about the kinds 
of stores that cain sell pot, the hours and 
days when you can buy it. Both the fed- 
eral government and the states, having 
legalized the weed, will gleefully tax it. 

All this will happen, however, only 
after hundreds of public hearings are 
held—only after the nation has satishied 
itself that marijuana doesn’t represent a 
danger to life, property, morals or the 
national future. 


W hat is marijuana, in fact? Botanically 
it isa tall annual weed that will grow, and 
in fact does grow, anywhere in the world 
with hot summers—including the United 
States. Its scientific name is Cannabis sa- 
tiva. It has spiky leaves and is related 
botanically to the stinging nettle. The 


TRUE FOR TODAY’S MAN 


fibers of the male plant are used to make 
hemp rope. The female is more interest- 
ing, For thousands of years—far back into 
ancient China, back to the dawn of ciyi- 
lization in Asia Minor—men have har- 
vested the female plant and extracted 
dreams from it. 

The female plant blooms in summer, 
bearing clusters of small, drab flowers. 
Under the hor sun these flower clusters 
exude a gummy yellowish resin that 
turns brownish or greenish-black by 
autumn. The resin is to be found in other 
parts of the plant as well, but it 1s most 
heavily concentrated in the flower clus- 
ters. This resin contains the psychoactive 
or mind-bending chemical that all the 
furor is about. 


I, can be used in many different ways. 
rhe resin can be collected drop by drop 
to make a highly potent mind bender 
called hashish—which can be smoked, or 
made into pills and eaten, or stirred into 
any potable liquid and drunk. Or the 
flowering tops of the plant can be cooked 
in milk, wine or water to make a more 
mildly intoxicating kind of punch or 
tea, Or the tops can be dried, pulverized 
and mixed with cake flour, candy sugar, 
cereal or anything else edible. Or the 
leaves, stalks and tops can be dried, 
chopped up and smoked. 

In the United States, this last method is 
the most common way of using the plant. 
Phe plant and the method were intro- 
duced into this country from Mexico ear- 
lier in this century. The Mexicans also 
gaye the plant the nickname that has 
now become official: marijuana, or Mary 
Jane, 

What does the smoke do to the smok- 
er? That is the question we'll be wres- 
tling with over the next decade. 

“Considering the fact that people have 
been using marijuana for thousands ol 
years, remarkably little is really known 
about it,” says Dr, Robert Petersen, act- 
ing chief of the Genter for Studies of Nar- 
cotic and Drug Abuse in the National 
Institute of Mental Health. “There are 
a lot of myths and there's a lot of emo- 
tion, but facts—I mean real, dependable 
facis—are scarce. Over the next several 
years, this Genter will be trying to find 
some,” 

Doctor Petersen, a lean man in his 30's 
with sandy reddish hair and moustache, 
typifies the attitude of most American 
medical men toward marijuana. He 
stands squarely in the middle, neither 
for the weed nor against it, “It may be 
harmless, it may be dangerous. I don't 
know, All T can tell you is, I intend to 
find out.” 

That is the important point: he n- 
tends to find out. For the first time since 
it began making laws about marijuana in 
the 1930's, the U.S. government has now 
officially shelved its prior beliefs and pre- 
conceptions about pot. Though the old 
antipot laws will remain in effect unless 
and until they're struck down by the 
Supreme Court, the prohibitionist atti- 
tude behind those laws is now suspended 
pending the outcome of Petersen's hunt 
for facts. 

The hunt will take many years. “For 
one thing,”” says Doctor Petersen, “we're 
interested in the long as well as short- 
range effects of pot smoking: not only 
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what happens to the user in the hours 
when he’s turned on, but what happens 
to him oyer the years. Do his ambition 
and initiative get sapped, as some have 
claimed? Where does his life go? And 
how about physical effects? This kind of 
question takes a long time to answer.” 
Thus it’s unlikely that Petersen's hunt 
will reach final conclusions before the 
late 1970's—though tentative conclusions 
may start {0 appear much earlier. 

But the hunt is well under way. One 
of the center's first moves has been to 
start growing its own Mary Jane. In 
the past. scientists who wanted to study 
the weed had to get their experimental 
supplies from caches of illegal pot seized 
by state or city police or the Federal 
Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs, The trouble with this street-cor- 
ner pot is that its quality and potency 
are unpredictable. \ reefer you buy on 
the street may be porent—made mostly 
from the plant's flower clusters—or it may 
be made mostly of chopped leaves, per- 
haps mixed with corn silk or tobacco: 
hardly more intoxicating than a glass of 
beer. Vo insure even quality so that one 
researcher’s results will be comparable 
with another's, the Center last year con- 
tracted with the University of Mississippi 
io grow the weed under carefully con- 
trolled conditions. As of this winter, the 
Genter had about 80 pounds of high- 
quality smoking mixture on hand—its 
first crop. This legal pot will be doled out 
to any bona fide researcher at a university 
or elsewhere who can convince the Cen- 
ter that he needs it to pursue some use- 
ful line of investigation. 


Several dozen scientific teams, mainly 
in universities, have already received 
grants from the Center to make studies 
af pot. Their research will range all the 
way from the basic chemistry of the weed 
to the body chemistry and psychology of 
users. More grants, along with increas- 
ingly large quantities of free Mary Jane, 
will be handed out as time goes on. This 
nationwide research effort will contribute 
to what Petersen calls a “thoughtful re- 
appraisal” of the entire marijuana ques- 
tion. 

It seems like a laudable effort. 
Throughout the 1960's, the U.S. public 
has heard a lot of loud and sometimes 
hysterical talk about marijuana, mainly 
from extremists at the two outer ends 
of the scale: those who smoke pot and 
worship it, those who haven't smoked it 
and fear it. Both groups of extremists, 
says Petersen, are probably “‘overimter- 
preting the limited data.” To the solid 
middle core of citizens who want facts 
before making up their minds, the years- 
long debate hasn't seemed to get any- 
where. i 

Among the pot worshipers have been 
such highly vocal and articulate men as 
Yimothy Leary and Allen Ginsberg, ag- 
ing anti-Establishment poet and polem- 
icist. Ginsberg and Leary haye exuber- 
antly claimed that marijuana ‘releases’ 
the mind to “higher levels” of conscious- 
ness, enabling the user to gain new in- 
sights into himself, ethics, art, religion 
and eternity. Unfortunately no pot 
smoker has ever been able to come down 
from a high and say with much clarity 
what all those new insights were. To 
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nonsmokers, the touted insights souncd 
suspiciously like plain befuddlement. A 
drunk at a bar is likely to think, too. that 
his mind has been released to higher 
levels of consciousness. 


A\ the opposite extreme haye been men 
like H. J. Anslinger, who was U.S. Nar- 
cotics Commissioner in the 1930's and 
who later principally authored the model 
marijuana code on which most of today’s 
state laws are based. Proceeding largely 
on the basis of intuition and emotion, 
with no scientific research to back him 
up, Anslinger referred to marijuana as a 
“lethal weed.” He called it a narcotic, 
and as a result state laws now class it as 
such, although it is pharmaceutically 
nothing of the kind. He said it was highly 
addictive and publicly told nightmare 
stories of people “enslaved” to it. He 
connected it with crime and depravity. 
Pot smokers, he said, almost automati- 
cally slide downhill into hard-narcotics 
addiction and into lives of sexual excess, 
prostitution, stealing, murder and may- 
hem. 

The facts are, as the cool Doctor Peter- 
sen says, scarcer than the opinions. 

What is really known about the effects 
of marijuana smoke? Every smoker de- 
scribes the experience in his own way— 
as. indeed, does every drinker who has 
been high on alcohol. The weed affects 
different people differently, and (also 
like alcohol) it may affect the same in- 
dividual in different ways at different 
times, depending on his physiological 
condition, the time of day, the social situ- 
ation, 

The high produced by one good-quality 
reefer in an experienced smoker is 
roughly analogous to that produced in 
a drinker by two standard cocktails. 
Analogous quantitatively, that is: the 
high is relatively mild, doesn’t float the 
user totally away from reality, doesn’t 
normally render him incapable of carry- 
ing on his ordinary daily functions. In 
fact an experienced smoker, while on a 
one-stick high, can successfully hide his 


condition from everybody but other 
veterans of the pot world. Qualitatively. 
a marijuana high differs in various ways 
from an alcohol high. The Marijuana 
high is somewhat less harsh physically— 
that is, it doesn’t usually give you that 
clumsy, wobbly feeling or the sense of 
thickening tongue—and more intense 
emouionally. The pot high generally 
gives rise to more exquisite imaginings 
than does an alcohol high: a curious 
sense of sharpened perception (appar- 
ently much like the “aura” that some 
epileptics have reported just before a 
grand mal seizure). often a sense of 
stretched-out time, sometimes a series of 
strangely compelling hallucinationlike 
images that can be made to come and go 
at will, usually a feeling of general 
euphoria, There is usually no hangover 
the next morning, as with alcohol, 
though there may be a feeling of raven- 
ous hunger or lassitude or vague irrita- 
bility. 


Dios the high lead to murder and may- 
hem? Does the pot smoker degenerate 
into a hard-narcotics addict? Most medi- 
cal and sociological reséarchers—includ- 
ing the U.S. government’s—are now 
satisfied that the answer to both these 
questions is no. “There is simply no de- 
monstrable cause-and-effect relationship 
between marijuana and either crime or 
hard-narcotics use,” says Dr. Joel Fort, a 
California psychiatrist who studied pot 
for the World Health Organization. But 
the general public isn’t convinced; the 
marijuana myths seem likely to persist 
for some time. Even the federal govern- 
ment has lamented the existence of such 
myths. The President's (1967) Commis- 
sion on Law Enforcement and Adminis- 
tration of Justice sadly made the point 
in one of its reports that marijuana is 
“a far milder drug than LSD but one 
about which public opinion is strong — 
and incorrect.” 

Dr. Lester Grinspoon, associate clinical 
professor of psychiatry at Harvard Medi- 
cal School, believes the “depravity myths” 
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got started because of marijuana’s cul- 
tural associations. Earlier in this century 
the weed was concentrated in ghettos and 
slum areas, A user bought it from a fur 
tive individual in a dark alley or a prosti- 
tute-infested bar, The peddler committed 
a crime by selling it. the user by buying it. 
This gave risé to the general public no- 
ion that marijuana is something dark 
and evil—that. in fact, it causes the crimes 
and other deplored goings-on with which 
it is associated. 

Phe fact is, marijuana is medically a 
depressant. A TRUE reporter visited a pot 
party at Harvard and, instead of finding 
a wild sex orgy or a hot-eyed debate on 
how to assassinate some Establishment 
figure, he walked in on a scene so sopo- 
rific that it looked downright boring. 
There were four college men and three 
girls in a large, dim, rather shabby room 
decorated with amateurish impressionist 
paintings on what looked like white shelf 
paper. The group hardly communicated. 
Each had partly retired into his or her 
private. and apparently pleasing, world. 
Occasionally one of the girls uttered a 
giggling laugh, but nobody else seemed 
to wonder what she found so funny. 

“Well, it's Wednesday,” she said after 
a while. 

“Yes, it’s Wednesday,” said the long- 
haired, bearded man who sat next to her 
on the worn sola. 

They were right. It was Wednesday. 
That point settled, the conversation 
ended. 

The reporter asked the bearded man 
how he felt. “Beautiful,” he said. “Oh, 
beautiful. You want to try it?” 

“No, I’m working. Do you like it bet- 
ter than booze?” 

He grinned and nodded. He took an- 
other drag on his untidily wrapped stick, 
carefully capping it in his hands so that 
little of the smoke escaped. He breathed 
the smoke into his lungs and then held 
his breath for a long time. This is how 
an experienced smoker gets the maxi- 
mum effects from the weed: he forces the 
active chemicals into his bloodstream un- 
der pressure. The chemicals are so mild 
that. if you smoke a reefer as you'd smoke 
a tobacco cigarette, the effects are barely 
noticeable. 

“Better than booze?” said the bearded 
man finally. “Oh, yes. When I drink 
booze I get crazy. But pot? Well, you 
see me doing anything crazy now?” 


The bearded man, who was a Harvard 
senior expecting to graduate cum laude 
in June, leaned back on the sofa and 
closed his eyes. “You see,” he said after 
a while, “marijuana is a route to inac 
tion and introspection. It turns you in 
on yourself, not out against anybody.” 

“Those are good words,” said the girl. 
She thought about them for a few sec 
onds. “Inaction and introspection.” 

Later, the reporter dropped in at the 
Captain's Bar in the Statler Hilton Hotel 
for a bottle of beer. On a television screen 
in the corner, a news program was re- 
porting details of a student riot on a 
California campus. 

“Those pot-head bassuds."” mumbled 
a man at the bar. He was drinking vodka 
martinis. “If I was the cops, I'd shoot 
the bassuds.” 

Does marijuana make addicts of those 
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who use it? The debate no longer con- 
centrates on physical addiction, the kind 
often produced by narcotics such as 
heroin and sometimes by alcohol. In that 
kind of addiction, for reasons that aren't 
well understood, the body chemistry of 
certain people somehow gets tangled 
with the addicting substance—tangled so 
inextricably that the body can no longer 
get along without the substance. The ad- 
dict needs ever-larger doses of the sub- 
stance to satisfy his need, and if he can't 
get hold of the substance, the result is 
severe illness and even death. The fact 
is now fairly well established medically 
that pot doesn’t lead to addiction of this 
variety. 


But what of “psychological” addiction 
or dependence? This means feeling a 
strong wish for something without ac 
tually needing it physically. “A state of 
dependency can be entirely harmless,” 
says Dr. James Brussel, the New York psy- 
ciatrist who counsels Greenwich Village 
hippies. “For example, you could say 
I'm dependent on music. I play a piano, 
I go to concerts. It helps restore my calm 
and optimism at the end of a rough day. 
\s far as I know, this doesn’t harm me or 
ociety. But suppose someone were de- 
pendent on marijuana in the same way. 
Would it do him harm? This is the ques- 
tion we're asking.” 

It is a question that concerns Doctor 
Petersen at the Narcotics Center. “You 
iell me pot is a mild drug and isn’t addic- 
tive and you ask me, ‘Why not legalize 
it?’ But I’ve got to know a lot more about 
it than that. What are the implications, 
for instance, of making a low-cost intoxi- 
cant available to young men and women? 
Suppose a young guy is funking algebra 
in college, and he gets some pot and finds 
that it gives him a temporary escape from 
his problems. Suppose it becomes a crutch 
for him from then on: every time he runs 
into a problem, he escapes from it with 
pot instead of facing it and doing some- 
thing about it. What kind of man will 
he be? How will he get along in a tough, 
competitive world?” 

Doctor Petersen pauses, thinks awhile 
and grins. “I realize precisely the same 
questions haye been asked about alcohol. 
But even if it were proved to me that 
marijuana is inherently less dangerous 
than alcohol—which hasn't been proved 
to me yei—this office would still have to 
worry about the publichealth implica- 
tions of having two legal intoxicants 
around. We might figure that one is giv- 
ing us trouble enough already.” 

Countering this argument, pot wor- 
shippers like to point to the example of 
Prohibition. That ill-advised experiment 
in banning booze didn’t work. People 
who wanted to drink, drank. The money 
flowed into the underworld and was used 
to finance other criminal ventures. This 
same process is happening now, pot 
boosters say, with their beloved weed. 
“One estimate is that 20 million Ameri- 
cans have smoked pot,” says Joe Oteri, 
“even though it's illegal. What's the 
sense of banning it? Especially when you 
consider that the money goes under- 
ground and helps finance traffic in hard 
narcotics, What's the sense, really?” 

The nation went t»rough this same 
self-analysis three decades ago in refer- 
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ence to alcohol. The decision was to 
bring back legalized liquor. Today only 
the Women's Christian Temperance 
Union, a few Fundamentalist religious 
sects, some obscure political groups and 
the Mafia sull wish for a return to Pro- 
hibition. 

“We aren't worried about the medical 
findings,” the bearded Harvard pot 
smoker told Trur’s reporter. “Doctors 
as a group have been open-minded about 
pot, and the more they study it, the less 
they worry about it. Give them a few 
more years and I doubt you'll find many 
of them standing in the way of legalized 
pot. No, it isn't the medical men who'll 
be making the last-ditch stand. It’s—well, 
it’s the Protestant Ethic. The deep-down 
puritanism of this crazy country, the 
idea that it’s somehow wrong to turn on 
just for fun... .” 

Dr. Huston Smith, M.I.T. professor ol 
philosophy, took the stand during Oteri’s 
1967 test case to talk about this idea. He 
compared the Protestant Ethic—histort- 
cally the main pillar of our national 
yalues—with the modern hippy culture. 
Pot smoking is not confined to hippies, 
of course (in fact, many middle-class 
suburbanites smoke the weed when they 
can get it), but hippies have adopted pot 
as their favorite euphoriant and they 
represent the pro-pot view in its most 
extreme and visible form. 

The Protestant Ethic, Doctor Smith 
pointed out, values such things as thrift, 
hard work, honest sweat and “concern 
for the future.” Our society “esteems the 
material contributions of citizens,” holds 
moral or spiritual contributions to be 
less important, and—despite what it says 
in the U.S. Constitution—considers mere 
happiness or pleasure unimportant and 
even deplorable when not “earned.” 

The hippy culture, by contrast, is con- 
cerned with personal happiness as a main 
goal and is more interested in the here- 
and-now than planning for the future. 
Though many hippies work hard (con- 
trary to popular myth), the hippy culture 
doesn't worship sweat as a route to sal- 
vation and isn’t greatly interested in ma- 
terial accomplishments. A pot smoker 
dragging toward his high represents this 
entire range of feelings: he’s seeking 
pleasure here and now for its own sake, 
isn’t contributing to the march of the na- 
tion’s industry, has no honest sweat on 
his brow and doesn't care about the 
future, 


Miatijuana, in other words, is alien 
to our culture and national character. Lt 
always takes time for anything alien to 
be tolerated and absorbed—and often 
toleration doesn’t come until after a hard, 
bitter struggle. 

Doctor Grinspoon of Harvard points 
out that there are still other alien char- 
acteristics in pot. “Cannabis,” he wrote 
in a recent paper, “has been accepted for 
centuries in Eastern countries where re- 
ligious and cultural teachings support 
introspection, meditation and bodily pas- 
sivity. The Western world, which empha- 
sizes achievement, activity and ageressive- 
ness, has elected alcohol as its euphori- 
ant.” These cultural differences parallel 
the differences in the two drugs’ effects. 
“Clearly the marijuana stereotype goes 
against our cultural mainstream . .. and 
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NEXT 
MONTH 


SAVE THE GREAT LAKES 
By Stewart L. Udall 


In the first of a series of articles for 
TRUE, the former Secretary of the 
Interior, an ardent conservationist, 
talks about one of the most threat- 
ened areas of our landscape—and 
proposes a program of preservation. 


OUR MAN WINS 
WORLD RACE 
By Charles N. Barnard 


Robin Knox-Johnston sailed back to 
England in triumph last April—the 
first man in history to circumnavi- 
gate the globe single-handed and 
nonstop. TRUE’s editor tells how this 
new hero of the sea was welcomed 
home after being given up for dead. 


WHEN BOSSES MAKE 
PASSES 
By Max Gunther 


Will making out with your secretary 
wreck your career? How do work- 
ing lasses feel about executives who 
make passes? Today's swinging 
young stenos are posing new prob- 
lems that may plague many Ameri- 
can businessmen. 


THE HUSTLERS’ 
FAVORITE PRO 
By Jerry Izenberg 


Lee Trevino plays golf like his next 
meal is riding on every shot. He's 
been at it since he was 13 and, until 
recently, he’s always needed the 
dough. That's why money. players 
all over the country cheer when 
Trevino Wins. 


CALIFORNIA’S BIKINIED 
BEAUTIES 
By Don Ornitz 


In six colorful pages, TRUE presents 
the result of our art editor's search 
for those West Coast mermaids who 
best display the visual delights of 
the bikini. 
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makes marijuana repellent. even threat 
ening, to many who identify with the 
active, aggressive, manly stereotype.” 

Some Protestant ministers have 
preached against marijuana and will un- 
doubtedly have still more to say (as will 
the WCTU) as the debate over legaliza- 
tion grows louder in the next decade. 
The Roman Catholic Church, as a whole, 
has had less to say. “This church histori- 
cally gets itself involved in arguments 
about sex, not about euphoriants,” says a 
Chicago priest. “The Catholic Ghurch in 
America has never taken an official moral 
Stand against tobacco or alcohol, for in- 
stance. You'll find liquor being served at 
Catholic church dances much more often 
than at Protestant ones. So if medical men 
tell us marijuana is okay by them. my 
guess is ill be okay by us.” The more 
loosely organized Jewish religion has also 
stayed on the sidelines. “Our attitude 
toward alcohol is mainly to counsel mod- 
eration and indiyidual self-control,” says 
New York rabbi Albert Steiner, “Nothing 
in my religious teachings says specifically 
that you shouldn't use a euphoriant. 1 
doubt that marijuana will become a re- 
ligious issue, at least with most Jews.” 

But it will certainly become one with 
at least some Protestants. and it may be- 
come a moral issue with those Catholics 
and Jews who identify strongly with the 
national character as seen by Doctors 
Smith and Grinspoon. 


These are the doubts, fears and hang- 
ups that will be involved in the national 
debate over marijuana during the next 
decade, The debate will be long and per- 
haps bitter. But it has begun, and there 
are already signs that pro-pot forces are 
scoring points. 

The first cracks have appeared in the 
solid wall of antimarijuana law. Even if 
Leary loses his Supreme Court case, the 
fact is important that the court felt his 
arguments worth listening to, Even 
though Oteri lost his 1967 test case in 
Massachusetts, the state court did con- 
cede that pot “does not apparently cause 
permanent psychotic injury or mental 
deterioration” and doesn’t lead to more 
dangerous drugs. (“We're taking their 
arguments away from them one by one!” 
Oteri exults.) In at least rwo other states 
—Michigan and New York—legislators 
have introduced bills to soften harsh 
penalties for having or selling pot. These 
are beginnings, 

Other slow changes have begun to take 
place outside the courtrooms—changes of 
attitude and mood. Joe Oteri talked 
about this when a TRUE reporter visited 
him recently, “I used to feel 1 was on a 
kind of lonely crusade,” he said. “But 
it’s getting less lonely. Public attitudes 
are changing.” 

Joe Oteri is a medium tall, muscular 
man with thick graying hair, a youthful 
face and an easy manner. On days when 
he is to appear in court he wears a stand- 
ard lawyer's uniform: dark suit, conser- 
vative tie, gold watch chain. Today he 
was in a turtleneck. He went on: 

“A few years ago most people thought 
marijuana was a dangerous drug, a nar- 
cotic like heroin. They thought you shot 
it into your arm. They thought pot users 
were yicious, depraved criminals, And 
that’s what the laws were based on." 


Oteri and the reporter had been stroll- 
ing around the office suite. They came 
out into the waiting room, a large bright 
area tastefully decorated with wood pan- 
eling and a petite British receptionist. 
Fight college men and girls were sitting 
quietly on the chairs. 

Oteri said hello to them and then 
turned to the reporter. “You see these 
vicious. depraved criminals?” he said. 
“Aren't they a dangerous-looking bunch? 
Wouldn’t it scare you to have them in 
your waiting room?” 

They were a pleasant-looking bunch, 
They had been arrested a few nights ago 
while having a party. The cops had found 
a roach (smoked-down butt) of mari- 
Juana in a bathroom and had tossed all 
eight in jail. The eight had called in 
Oteri, who enjoys a solid reputation 
around Boston as the best grass lawyer 
in the business. He'd sprung them [rem 
jail the next morning. 

But their night in jail had been little 
more than a lark, A few years ago, cops 
tended to be jittery and rough with a pot 
smoker. They might handcuff him for 
fear he'd become violent. Often they 
would put him in a separate cell so he 
couldn't harm other inmates. They might 
watch over him nervously all night. fear- 
ing he'd try to hang himself while in the 
throes of some horrible drug-withdrawal 
syndrome. But the Boston cops who ar- 
rested Otexi’s eight clients that night 
were friendly and good-humored. They 
seemed to regret haying to do their job, 
as though they considered the law some- 
what silly. Discovering that one of the 
girls was celebrating her birthday, they 
supplied cupeakes and soda so that the 
eight could continue their party in jail. 

“You see what | mean about changing 
attitudes.” said Oteri. 

Mike Aldrich, founder of LeMay In- 
ternational, likes to make the same point. 
It pleases him that groups of many poli- 
tical and philosophical persuasions have 
come to LeMar’s support. “LeMar is not 
a hippy group or a radical or leftist or 
fringe group,” he says. “Those who favor 
legalized marijuana run the whole politi- 
cal spectrum from left to right, from the 
Yippies to the Young Americans for Free- 
dom.” 


Both the YIP and the YAF have issued 
statements backing LeMar's cause, Al- 
drich believes many other groups in the 
nation support the cause secretly. There 
are many rumors drifting about. Some 
disintegrate on ¢xamination; some have 
a more solid feel, The rumor about R. ]. 
Reynolds registering “Acapulco Gold” 
as a trademark looks ridiculous on its 
face, for a trademark registration is a 
matter of public record, and the national 
mood isn’t yet ready for such public 
moyes by big corporations. Secret moves, 
on the other hand, are easier to believe. 
One rumor has circulated persistently 
in Washington, D.C., for more than a 
year—so persistently that one congress- 
man asked ‘TRue to check into it; it was 
bothering him. Informed sources say at 
least one big tobacco company has bought 
an enormous spread of marijuana fields 
somewhere in South America and plans 
to hold them quietly while the pot argu- 

ment goes on. Just in case. Or until, 
—Max Gunther 
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trimmer waistline appearance 
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ELECTRIC ZOOM TELESCOPE zooms electri- 
cally in one hand from eight-power to 25- 
power. Unique position grip allows one hand 
complete freedom. Weighs four pounds. 
$39.95 plus $1 postage. Alexander Sales, 
Dept. TR-769, 26 South Sixth Ayenue, 
Mount Vernon, New York 10551. 


BASS WEEJUNS by mail. Classic style in 
antiqued brown with leather soles and heels. 
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State size. Send for free list showing many 
more Weejuns for men and women, plus 
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Dept. T-7, Winthrop, Maine 04364. 
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IT EVEN 
FEELS LIKE A FISH! 


This famous Minno-Flex lure has been pulling in the big 
ones in Europe for five years. Tremendously lifelike swim- 
ming action from a flexible, durable synthetic minnow. 
BRIGHT flashing spinner gives illusion of smaller baitfish 
trying to escape a predator. This starts a frantic feeding 
action in the “lunkers’’. DARK, almost invisible treble belly 
and tail hooks, wired into two larger sizes. Tail hook only 
on small. Three sizes for everything from brook trout and 
panfish to monster bass and Coho. They've even taken tarpon! 
Minnow size: small, 142", ¥%4 oz.; medium, 3¥a", ¥2 02,; 
large, 4%", 1 oz, 

Now available in the United States, exclusively with Inter- 
national Sportsman. Limited supply! Not enough yet for 
stores. Guaranteed to catch more fish or your money back! 
Be the envy of your fishing buddies with the first Minno- 


Flex lure. . . it won't be your last, 
-——— — — — — — — = 
| INTERNATIONAL SPORTSMAN, INC. | 
Dept. 15 SPORTING GEAR BY MAIL | 


| 26 Mark Orive 
| San Rafael, California 94903 


| SEND ME THE FOLLOWING MINNO-FLEX LURES 
(Write quantity in boxes) 

Small, $1.85 

| (3 for 4.95) 


[—] Set of 3, $5.95 
tj (1 of each size) 


| 

Medium, $2.25 Large, $2.50 
O aL) “ator 685) | 
| 

| Enclosed is my check or money order, California residents 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


(3 for 5,95) (3 for 6.95) 


add 5% sales tax, 


| Name 
| Address 
City State Zip 
Postage prepaid in United States and Canada. No C,0.D. 


please, MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 
ee ——— —| 


i Northwest Wooded 
wee. Wildlands as low as 


$950. 


TOTAL 
PRICE 
$50 
DOWN 
$25 
MONTH 


5 - 10 - 20 - 40 ACRES 

FOR PEOPLE WHO 

LOVE THE LAND.... 

A PIECE OF WILDERNESS 
TO PRESERVE FOR 

YOUR OWN FOREVER 


In Northern Idaho, Northeastern Washing- 
ton, and Western Montana. In the heart 
of lakes and big game country. All coy- 
ered with growing timber. Access, Title 
insurance with each tract. This is select 
land with natural beauty, recreational and 
investment values. We have tracts of 
many types and sizes from which to 
choose, including beautiful Northwest Wa- 
terfront property on the Pend Oreille, 
Priest and Kettle Rivers; and property on 
Pend Oreille Lake. Your inspection wel- 
comed, Write us for free list, maps and 
complete information. Write to: Dept. 16 


LN 


REFORESTATION 


~- ACCORDIONS 


~P aon AMPLIFIERS 


Oo rma 


BIG SAVINGS ON ACCORDIONS & AMPLIFIERS! Save up 
to 1/2 or more on famous make accordions. Over 40 
standard & electronic models. Buy direct at low dis- 
count prices. Get 5-day home trial. Small down payment, 
easy terms. Free Gifts. Trade-in allowance. Money back 
guarantee. Write for catalogs and Discount price list. 
Accordion Corporation of America, Department T-79, 
5535 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago, III. 60641, 


DISCOVER TREASURES,COINS,RELICS, ARTIFACTS 


ONE OF AMERICA’S FASTEST GROWING SPORTS! 
Outdoor adventure that 
is both profitable and 
fun for the entire family, 


e 


GOLDMASTER Model S.63 
Metal and Mineral Detector 
Detects Coins, Guns 
Plus Gold and Silve 
Mineral Floats and Ore Veins. 
Separates metal from mincrat 
TWO YEAR GUARANTEE $169.50 
Send For FREE Literature Easy, ‘Terms 


WHITE’S ELECTRONICS, INC. 
Room 191 


101! Pleasant Valley Rd. Sweet Home,Ore 97386 
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NOW! 
16” DEERSKIN 


SCOUT BOOT 


Comfort, durability, protection, and 
good looks. Genuine heavyweight 
deerskin, Hand-molded thick raw- 
hide sole, foam-padded leather- 
lined insole. Drawstring under 


fringed flap. Buffolo-brown suede 
Order yours today! 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Ladies’ — 4-10 N & M_ $17.95 
6-13 N & M_ $19.95 
ORDER USUAL SHOE SIZE. 
LARGEST MAIL-ORDER 
Se, MOCCASIN SPECIALISTS 
oh SERVING YOU DIRECT, 
06) ADO 50c HANDLING. CHG. 

— $2.00 DEPOSIT ON C.OD'S 


Ourpoor Word 


Diy. of Western Brands TR-7 
S ESTES PARK, COLO. 80517 
PHONE 303: 586-336) 


(Treasure Probe, 


£12 


J MODELS AVAILABLE 


Complete kit with assembly 
instruction $12 95PPD 


Fully assembled and instru- 


Find buried gold, silver, coins, war 
relics with new sensitive detector. Fully 
transistorized. 1969 model. ideai for 
beach combing, treasure and coin 
hunting, prospecting for gold. So 
sensitive it will detect a single 

coin or gold nugget. Nothing 

else to buy. Gives loud, clear 

signal, when metal is 


ment aligned at factory for 

peak pe rntacces $16.95 PPD detected. } 

Fully assembled with powerful, WEIGHS] /o Ibs 
built-in loudspeaker and ooh t » 

farphone. Your best buy, $22 S5PpPp ~ 


TO ORDER—send cash, check 
N or money order 
Lim, $3.00 deposit for 0.0. \_ 
aod In NJ. add 4% soles tox 


BACK 

“= fh GUARANTEE 

~ (CTAt BASURE HOUSE ABSOLUTELY COMPLETE 
in a sensitive carphene, 


ep. TDA PO Bord Tennent, New Jersey 07763 9v battery. 


10-DAY 
MONEY 


x * WINNING BLACKJACK « x 


Our new and exclusive winning method of play 
is vastly superior to all others and much, much 
easier to learn and use. Independently com- 
puter tested and certified to yield a record 7% 
player's advantage that cannot be nullified by 
excessive shuffling. Several casinos have been 
compelled to publicly confirm the high effective- 
ness of our single and multi-deck blackjack 
strategies. 

Write or phone us from anywhere, anytime, ab- 
solutely free. Simply dial 800-228-9282 (no 
charge to you) and leave your name and ad- 
dress on our WATTS line recorder. All of the 
free details, certification and casino confirma- 
tion will be air mailed to you the same day. 
Go ahead and dial 800-228-9282, it's a free call 
and won't cost you a cent. 


GAMING RESEARCH BUREAU 
Box 14122-T-5, West Omaha, Neb. 68114 


71.2 DIVE TANK 


Brand New with 


J-VALVE & TANK BOOT 
MANUFACTURER'S 

GUARANTEE F.0.B. DENVER 
ORDER IN U.S. DOLLARS 


® YELLOW VINYL FULL PRICE 
GUARANTEE 

Freight collect — NO C.0.D. 

ALLOW 30 DAY DELIVERY ORDER 
AMOUNT ONLY. 


* 1.0.6, 5 YR, 
$ 95 

MONEY BACK 49 

SEND CHECK OR MONEY TODAY 


4030 W. Colfax Ave. (303) 534-4888 
Dept, T-1 DENVER. COLO. 80204 
Send $1,00 for our Catalog with Amazing Low Prices, 


APUUACALATAYAYSTTTSUEYEUEA EAA EN CALAMUS YLT aU EEE Aa 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
ACCIDENT INVESTIGATION: Action packed career. 
Earn Big Money. Car usually furnished. Expenses Paid 
Train at home in spare time followed by two weeks resident 
training in. Miami Beach or Las Vegas. Approved for Vets 
and Inservice. Accredited Member N. H.S. C. Free Informa- 
lion, Insurance Adjusters Schools, Dept. QO, 1872 N. W. 
7 Street, Miami, Florida 33125. wets 

1 MADE $40,000.00 Year by Mailorder! Helped others 
make money! Start with $10.00—Free Proof! Torrey, Box 
318-MT, Ypsilanti, Michigan 48197 


MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES — 


FREE 206 Easy Ways to make money taking orders for 
exciting new products—spare time, Send name, age for 
§ months free subscription Opportunity Magazine, 1458-B 
Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. >. 
ADDRESSERS WANTED! Details 25c, Refundable. Box 
953-MG, Newark, New Jersey 07101. 


For ad-rates write Classified, 100 E. Ohio, Chicago 60611 


ATUL UT PUAY TET PETA ARTETA ETE AY ERPS 


HOBBIES 
SPORTS 
SERVICES 
SCHOOLS 


TE TA 
SALESMEN WANTED 


SELL Advertising Book Matches—No experience needed 

complete sales kit furnished Free—In demand every- 
where. We show you how—make daily cash commissions, 
Superior Match, Dept. JX 769, 7528 Greenwood, Chicago 
60619. == 
FREE! Money Making Opportunities! Send name, address, 
zip. Bradley, Box 509-B, Mt. Kisco, New York 10549. 


~ EDUCATION INSTRUCTION—SCHOOLS _ 

ACCIDENT INVESTIGATION career training. Train at 
home for position that includes new car furnished, expenses 
paid, free benefits. No selling. Free placement service. 
Men urgently needed. Write for Free booklet. No obligation. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


BECOME Notary Public! Free particulars. Stationers, 
405-MG Richardt, Evansville, Indiana. : a 
PROFITABLE Home Business. Free information. Vosacek, 
Box 1217G, Garden Grove, California 92642. __ = 
$1.00 EAGH POSSIBLE assembling Belts. Redikut’s-MG, 
Richland Center, Wisc. a ee es 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN = 
WOMEN! BIG MONEY part or full-time! Show 500 Good- 


ADDRESSERS—MAILERS—Everyihing furnished, includ- 
ing postage, stamps. Information send stamped, addressed 
envelope. Box 67, Rising Star, Texas 76471. 
. “* OF INTEREST TO ALL = 
WANTE tles, Jars, Beams. Paying 60c— $1000.00. 
Send $1.00 (Refundable) for lists. Schroeders, Paducah, 
Kentucky 42001. 


REAL ESTATE 


FREE CIRCULAR—Old Time Country Records. Uncle 
dim O'Neal, Box _A-TM, Arcadia, Calif. 91006. = 


al PHOTO SUPPLIES av 
BARGAIN PRICES! Film, Gameéras. Free Price List. 
Michigan Photo Supply, 14321 Harper, Detroit, Mich. 48213. 


ARCHERY 


FREE DISCOUNT ARCHERY Catalog, All top Name 
Brands. Guaranteed same day service. World's largest 
supplier, Satisfaction quaranteed. Anderson Archery, Grand 
Ledge, Mich. 


__ BOWLING 


SECRETS of BOWLING STRIKES will increase your 
average by 35 pins minimum or_no cost. 101 actual photos 
show exactly how, plus Spot Bow! Secrets. Only $2.00. 
Refundable. Wilshire, Dept. Al, 7551 Melrose Ave,, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 90046. 
a es LOANS BY MAIL = = 
BORROW $1,205 AIRMAIL! Repay $47 for 36 months. State 
licensed. Postal Finance, Dept. 74-N, 200 Keeline Building, 
Omaha, Nebraska 68102. 


PAY BILUS! Have cash left over, $39.39 repays $1000 in 
36 months. Write for detatls. World Finance Co., Dept. 
KW-210B, 620 Symes Bldy., Denver, Colorado 80202. 


LOANS UP TO $2,500.00. No interviews or endorsers. The 
person who cashes your check won't know it’s a loan. Trans- 
Con Finance Corporation, Dept. BIG-7-9, Box 2393, Fort 
Worth, Texas 76101. 


CANADIAN VACATION LANDS: Full Price $385.00, 40 
acres $10 month. Suitable cottage sites, hunting, fishing, 
investment, Free Information. Land Corporation, 3768-T 
Bathurst. Downview, Ontario, Canad ms 
FREE 208-paue real estate catalog. ypes property, coast 
to coast! United Farm Agency, 612-TM West 47th St., 
Kansas City, Missouri 64112. 
QUIET, PEACEFUL, Soi 


hern Utah Mountain Valley. 5 
Acres Level Land $1500. Surveyed, Roads, Water Rights, 
Mineral Rights, Title Policy. Max Loll, Dept. True, P. O. Box 
17407, Holladay, Utah 84117. Phone 801-278-1545. 
VACATION LANDS. Canada. $1.00 Acre. Free information. 
Tax Corp., 206-M Bloor W., Toronto 5. 


HYPNOTISM 


REVEALED! Free Illustrated Details: 
Ere 12015 Sherman Road, North Hollywood, California 
57605. 


HYPNOTIZE OTHERS—Unnoticed. Quietly, Quickly, 
Safely, Instruction. $1.25. Anderson, 32AF, Randallstown, 
Maryland. 


rd _ INVENTIONS mi 
INVENTIONS WANTED; Patented, Unpatented. Global 
Marketing, 2420-M 77th, Oakland, Calif. 94605. 


PERSON ELLANEO! a 


HELP WANTED 

FOREIGN and USA job opportunities available now. 
Construction, all trades. Earnings to $3,000 monthly, Paid 
overtime, travel, bonuses. Write: Universal Enyployment, 
Woodbridge, Gonn, 06525. 

AUSTRALIA WANTS YOU! Government Assisted Passage. 
Unlimited Opportunities. Latest Government Information and 
Forms, $1.00. Austco, Box 3623-XX, Long Beach, Galifornia 
SOKO03. 


SLEEP LEARNING 


SLEEP LEARNING=HYPNOTISM! Strange catalog free! 
Autosuggestion, Box 24-TT, Olympia, Washington, 


—MISCELLANEOUS 
KENNEDY 1972, 


Bumper stickers. $1.00 each, Box 74, 
Miami Shores, Florida, ia 
DETECTIVE COURSE. Free Information. Universal 
Detectives, Box 8180-C, Universal City, California. 
ENTER NEW Puzzle Contest. Write Codeogame, 408 
Olive, St. Louis, Missouri 63102. 


ADVERTISERS—AGENCIES 


YOU ARE READING the Classified Section of one of the 
Nation's most responsive markets. These ads are shopped by 
millions who respond to Opportunity. Tell your ‘story’—then 
watch inquirias, orders roll in, For details, rates write 
CLASSIFIED, INC., Dept. T-7, 100 E. Ohio, Chicago 60611. 
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True Goes 


SHOPPING 


WIRELESS MINI MIKE is a high performance 
transmitter. Picks up sounds up to 100 feet 
away. Transmits through any FM radio. Use- 
ful as a baby-sitter or night watchman. One 
and one-half inches high. one-half inch 
thick, $24.98. A Man’s World. Dept. TE-7, 
Lake Success. New York 11040. 


PROMARK GOLF GLOVES will help any goller 
to look better as well as drive farther. Hand 
crafted and bench cut of Cabretta leather. 
Ayailable in a variety of styles and colors. 
all designed and tested by top pro Doug 
Sanders. For complete information, write 
Wells Lamont, Chicago, Illinois 60648. 


RARE ART TREASURES ON STAMPS. A collec- 


tion of famous paintings on 21 postage 
stamps from the Cayman and Cook Islands. 
Philippines, Great Britain, Spain and other 
far-away lands. Send 10¢ to coyer mailing 
charge. Jamestown Stamp Company. Dept. 
P-251, Jamestown, New York 14701. 


TRUE FOR TODAY'S MAN 


REMOVE PAINT, WALLPAPER easily with this 
electric paint remover. Takes off up to 12 
layers of old paint right down to the bare 
wood grain. Can be used indoors or out on 
flat. curved or irregular surfaces. $12.98. 
Larch, Dept. T-7. Box 770 Times Square 
Station. New York. New York 10036, 


WRIST RADIO is right out of James Bond. 
Worn like a mod watch, it’s a solid state. 
seven transistor super micro wrist radio. 
Specify color. For men, black. For women, 
green, white and black. $19.98 plus 50¢ post- 
age. Hobi. Inc., Dept. TE-7, Lake Success. 
New York 11040. 


THE CUFF LINK OF THE FUTURE will update 
your dress, especially if you are an engineer, 
draftsman, machinist or tool and die maker. 
These nut-and-bolt cuff links are 24-karat 
gold-plated. $2 or $3.50 with deluxe case. 
Available from Golden Fusion, 4190 Bed- 
ford Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 11229. 


JULY 1969 


—, INFLATABLE 
A) “INSTANT” Life Svze 


JUST ADD AIR 
COMPLETELY LIFE-LIKE 


FEATURES 


Flesh-like viny! body 
Inflatable 
Wears size 9 clothes 


Clothes 
interchangeable 


Floats in water 
e Stands 5’4” tall 
e Measurements 
36C, 24, 36 


LIFE-LIKE DETAIL 


Meet Gretchen, a life size doll, 
startlingly life-like to see and to 
touch. Now for the first time offer- 
ed to the American market plus 
the advantage of an extremely low 
price. 


INFLATABLE — HUMAN-LIKE SOFTNESS 


Gretchen's soft flesh-like form is inflatable to a life size 5 foot 
4 inches. Her movable, soft, life-like body, which measures a 
perfect 36C, 24, 36, can be dressed in the popular size 9 
clothes of a glamour girl. No assembly is necessary, just add 
air and "PRESTO" you have a 5’4” beauty that you and your 
friends will be amazed with. 


A unique gift for your bachelor friend or that friend that has 
everything. A different fun item to dress up your office and 
become the conversation piece of your clients. Be the talk of 
the neighborhood with this PLAY-GIRL at poolside (she even 
floats). Sitting on the seat beside you in your car she makes 
a delightful traveling companion —no back seat driving. Be 
the scandal of the season with this other woman in your life 
— keep the wife on her toes. Set by a window at home she 
will be the ‘somebody at home'’ when burglars are casing 
the neighborhood. Give your daughter a gift of the biggest 
doll in town. She'll be delighted. What better status symbol 
could you find at the price. 


NOTICE TO MARRIED MEN: SORRY — NO TRADE-INS 


YOU MUST BE 100% 


= 
SATISFIED OR YOUR 
Frankfurt Imports, | 
MONEY REFUNDED | Box 1309, | 
| Dept. C53 Reseda, Calif. 91335 | 
Gentlemen: Please rush Gretchen to me on a 10 day free trial. | 
DELUXE MODEL | | understand that | must be 100% satisfied or my money 
For you men who demand per- | will be refunded. | 
fection we also have the deluxe (| enclose $9.95 + .95¢ P.P. Ship doll only. 
model of Gretchen. She comes | (1 lenclose $16.95 + .95¢ P.P. Ship deluxe doll | 
complete with wig, bikini, and { with wig, bikini, etc. Circle one — Blonde, Brunet... | 
other “Interesting” accessories. 
Order now on our 10 day free CD Please Rush. | enclose .50¢ extra. | 
trial plan. You must be 100% I 
delighted or your money will | Name | 
be refunded. Due to Gretchen's 4 | 
large size we must ask for 95cm |  “ddress 
shipping charges to compensate | 
postage. | City 8 Sy 
(Calif. residents add 6% Sales Tax.) 


PLAY GUITAR « 7 DAYS 


WHAT CAN YOU LOSE? Items shown in True 
Goes Shopping are sold on a money-back guar- 
antee. If you are not satisfied with what you 
get, send it back, pal. 


—OIL LEASES— 


$15,799.20 - $10,400.00 - $9,600.00 - $8,000.00 - 
$7,800.00 - $7,000.00 profits in recent sales by 
our clients of U. S. Government Oil & Gas 
Leases we recommended. If you are a citizen, 
you qualify. For complete information and 
how to get your lease write: 


FEDERAL OIL LEASE SERVICE, DEPT. T, 
P. O, Box 867, Fort Worth, Texas 76101 


TREASURE 


Find buried gold, silver, 
coins, treasures. 

5 Powerful models. 
Write for free catalog 


OR MONEY BACK 


‘S famous system worth $3.00 
8 4: to play a beautiful song the first 
¥, any song in seven payet Contains 52 
photos, 87 finger placing charts, etc., plus 
110 songs (words and music); a $1.00 Chord 
Finder of all the chords fn popular music; 
a $3.00 Guitarist Book of Knowledge. 
Total Value $7.00 $998 
NOW ONLY 
SEND NO MONEY! 
Just your name and 
address, pay postman 
$2.98 plus C.O.D. postage. 
Or send $3.00 with order 
and I pay postage. (No C.O.D. out- 
side U.S.A.—remit with order.) 


ED SALE, Studio 105-H, Avon By the Sea, N. J. 07717 


Big opportunities. Big 
profits. Earn quickly. Full 


LoCKS or part time. Learn at 


home, it’s easy. Do real 
EARN WHILE 


ma’ 
4 a 


jobs: All Tools—Materials 
Supplied. Accredited mem- 
ber NHSC, Lic. State of 
NI—VETERAN AP- 
PROVED. Send name, ad- 


YOU LEARN 


DEPT. Send for 


RELCO 1x 


g° I FREE BOOK 


dress & Zip for FREE book. 
Locksmithing Institute, Dept. 1128-979, Little Falls WN, J, 07424 
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By John Dubarry 


The quietest human settlements on 
earth—so far as scientists have learned 
—belong to the undeveloped Mabaan 
tribe in flat bush country of Sudanese 
Africa. There is some audible stir in 
their small market town, appropriately 
named Boing, but in Mabaan villages 
at midday, scientists with metering 
equipment recorded a background noise 
level only one-tenth as loud as the hum 
of an American home refrigerator. 
About the only nonhuman noises that 
assail Mabaan ears are an occasional 
cockc@vow at sunrise, coo of dove, moo 
of cow, or patter of rain. Now and then 
during harvesttime, villagers dance and 
sing at night to a five-string lyre. one- 
note pipe, and thumped log. Despite the 
otherwise pervading silence—or because 
of it—Mabaans have the best human 
hearing ever tested. They speak softly, 
yet can hear a normal voice $00 feet 
away. Atage 75, they hear as well as the 
ordinary person of 25. They also ac- 
quire none of the stress diseases—heart 
attacks, high blood pressure, ulcers, 
hardened arteries—that afflict Western- 
ers. Unfortunately, researchers can’t 
decide whether it’s the silence, or their 
frugal natural diet and good health, 
that preserves their hearing. Perhaps it 


won't ever be decided, for even now 
the first transistor radio may have 
reached the Mabaans, ending their 


idyllic quiet forever. 


The guinea pig has lost status as the 
prime laboratory test subject. Today's 
“in” animals for medical research are 
the rat, the mouse and the hamster, all 
of which smell better, among other ad- 
vantages. On its native turf, however 
—the Andean highlands of South Amer- 
ica—the guinea pig is still popular. 
There it scampers noisily about the 
Kitchens and patios of village house- 
holds: some families keep as many as 
a hundred of them at a time. In no way 
piglike (its English name is a complete 
mistake), the chubby tailless rodent is 
cur to South Americans, from the 
“kwee” sound of its plaintive squeak. 
(To biologists it’s a cavy, though un- 
related to caves.) Fed on vegetable 


scraps, the two-pound domesticated cui 
is a ready resource for festive dinners. 
dished up as picante de cui, roasted 
and spiced with hot red peppers. Curi- 
ously, among Indian curanderos or 
folk-medicine healers, the animal has 
another use that dates from Inca times. 
Called to treat a person ill from an 
unknown cause. the curandero rubs a 
live cui over the patient’s body—a male 
animal for men, female lor women. He 
then kills the animal and dissects it to 
see which part or organ has become 
diseased, reflecting the same ailment in 
the patient. Thus the cui had the un- 
happy role of “guinea pig” long before 
it appeared in modern laboratories. 


The surgical operation that is per- 
formed today on a far greater number 
of persens than any other reveals one 
of mankind's quaintest cultural diver- 
gences. Circumcision has reshaped, by 
conservative estimate, at least 250 mil- 
lion men now living, and it continues 
to do so on new millions every year. 
In the West it is performed privately 
on infants, receives ritual recognition 
only in Jewish custom, is chiefly hy- 
gienic, and is seldom mentioned pub 
licly. In Asia and Africa under Moslem 
influence, it is performed on grown 
boys, is religious, and brings public re- 
joicing. Almost always in Eastern usage, 
circumcision is a group affair in which 
numbers of boys, whose ages may range 
from five to late teens, are operated on 
together in a social setting. Their fam- 
ilies, relatives and friends gather to look 
on and lend encouragement and nurs- 
ing care, if needed: social festivities 
follow. Probably the most elaborate 
circumcision parties take place today 
in Turkey. The setting is often an out 
door theatre or a park taken over for 
the occasion. The young heroes of the 
day wear ceremonial white garments. 
On stage or platform, while a band 
plays. 40 or 50 boys from the waiting 
queue are individually placed on a 
table, quickly docked by a religious 
specialist, bandaged, and carried by a 
husky attendant to waiting beds. 
They're made much of by their fam- 


ilies. given gifts and candy, while the 
assembled company feasts and enjoys 
entertainment—moyies, singers, magi- 
cians—well into the night. And to pre- 
serve the memory of a big event in his 
life, each boy receives a photograph of 
himself being operated on. 


One of the world’s wonders lived and 
died in a Missouri vegetable garden 
not long ago with little notice. [t began 
as the springtime sprout of a stray 
pumpkin seed in a row of beets. The 
seedling was allowed to fend for itself, 
untended and unfertilized: it grew until 
frost killed it in early November. By 
that time. it had become a plant prod- 
igy. Its many branches. sprawling in 
every direction and overrunning a grape 
arbor and seyeral fruit trees, totaled 
1,986 feet in length: the longest ex- 
tended 75 feet, having grown at better 
than five inches a day. On the branches, 
besides 15-inch leaves, were 20 pump- 
kins totaling 300 pounds and many 
smaller ones. The entire plant weighed 
probably a quarter of a ton, The fruits’ 
aggregate seeds reproduced the original 
seed about 20,000 times. The 20 big 
pumpkins had the makings of some 500 
pies. Among all annual or one-season 
species, Missouri’s prodigious pumpkin 
vine may well have been the largest in- 
dividual plant of any kind ever grown 
—botanists haven't kept records—and the 
outstanding example of what a single 
seedling can do when it really tries. 


Lower-class Tibetans greet their so- 
cial superiors with possibly the world’s 
most misleading salutation. When en- 
countering a dignitary—a priest, offi- 
cial, or visiting foreigner—on the road, 
the lowly one steps aside. He sticks out 
his tongue, bulges his eyes, holds his hat 
against his belly, and bends forward 
as if the sight of the dignitary was 
making him sick. The superior one re- 
sponds with a nod and passes on. He 
knows that the protruding tongue and 
bulging eyes denote speechless awe and 
fear, the belly clutch is merely hats off, 
and the foward bend is a formal bow— 
all adding up to cordial respect. 


Never pass up the chance 
to play a winning card. 


Send 
for this 
free 


success 
kit! 
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Division of Intext 


i € S International Correspondence Schools 


V6682F 


Without cost or obligation, send me the Success Kit for the course checked. 
ARCHITECTURE and CHEMICAL 


BUILDING TRADES 

D Air Conditioning Maint. 

O Architecture 

© Building Contractor 

© Carpenter-Builder 

O Heating & Air Cond. 
with Drawing 

C House Painting, 
Interior Design 

© Reading Arch. 
Blueprints 

© Refrigeration 


ART and DESIGN 
© Commercial Art 

© Interior Decorating 

© Sign Painting & Design 
D Sketching & Painting 


AUTOMOTIVE 

D Auto Mechanic-Techn'n 
OD Electrical Technician 

© Engine Tune-Up 

CD Transmission Specialist 


BUSINESS 

OD Advertising 

O Business Administration 
O Canadian Bus. Courses 
O Gen’! Accounting 

O Industrial Psychology 
D Managing a Small Store 
O Personnel-Lab. Rel’ns 
O Practical Accounting 

O Purchasing Agent 

O Real Estate Sales 

OD Retail Business Mgmt. 

D Sales & Sales Mgmt. 


© Chem. Engineering 
oO pel Chemistry 

O Chem. Lab. Technician 
© Plastics Technician 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 
© Civil Engineering 

© Construction Eng. Tech. 
CO Highway Eng. Tech. 

CO Sewage Plant aes 

O Structural Eng. Tech. 

© Surveying & Mapping 


COMPUTERS 

© COBAL Programming 
O Fortran Programmin, 
© Programming the 1401 
© Programming the 360 


DRAFTING 

O Architectural 

© Electrical and Electronic 
O Mechanica 

© Structural 


ELECTRICAL 

CD Appliance Servicing 
O Elect. Eng. Technician 
© Indust. Elec. Techn’n 
© Motor Repairman 

O Practical Electrician 
O Practical Lineman 


ELECTRONICS 

O Electronics Fundamentals 
D Electronics Technician 

O General Electronics 


O Stenographic () Typist O Industrial Electronics 


O Traffic Management 


O Telephony 


(Indicate Mr., Miss or Mrs.) 


ENGINEERING 
(Professional Review) 
O Chemical D Civil 

O Electrical C Mechanical 


HIGH SCHOOL 

© High School Business 
© High School (Canada) 
OC High School General 

O High School Math 

© High School Secretarial 
O College Preparatory 

o Hib gy Course for 


Eneivalacy, Test 


MECHANICAL and 
MACHINE SHOP 

© Industrial Engineering 
C Indust. Instrumentation 
© Machine Design 

OC Machine Shop Practice 
© Quality Control 

© Reading Shop Prints 

© Tool Design 


POWER 
ENGINEERING 

© Power Plant Eng’n'r'ng 
O Steam Engineering 


TV-RADIO 
0 TV & Radio Servicing 
C Radiotelephone License 


MISCELLANEOUS 
O Textile 
OC Other (please specify) 


ee 


City. 


C—O 


Oe SS eee 


Employed by. 


Working Hours_____A.M. to. 


P.M, 


What you win with this card... 
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1, Career facts 

You get up-to-date details 
about job opportunities in 
your field of interest. Where 
your real 
chances lie. 
What's ahead. 
What to do 

| to best 
prepare 
yourself. 


2. Training facts 

You learn about the |.C.S. 
method of home study. How 
it can work for you. Why an 
1.C.S. diploma 
is so widely 
respected 
throughout 
business, 
industry and 
government. 


3. Unique flexibility 

You get the chance to 
choose, to specialize. |.C.S. 
is not limited to a few stan- 
dardized 
courses. If 
necessary, 
we'll tailor a 
program of 
study for your 
special needs. 


This compact all-transistor 

radio fits in the palm of your 

~ hand—yet its dynamic speak- 

er enables you to hear your 

SEN D NO MON EY favorite programs with amaz- 
JUST THE CARD ing clarity. Attractive too— 
rich black color, shining 

CANADIANS: Mail application to USA address. chrome front—complete with 


Enrollment plan may differ. Prices slightly battery, earphone and con- 
higher. Serviced from Canada. venient wrist strap. 
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COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB, Terre Haute, Indiana 47808 SEND ME THESE 
Please enroll me as a member of the Club. I’ve indicated at oa ae eee 
the right the twelve stereo records I wish to receive for only (Fill in numbers) 
$3.98, plus postage and handling. Include the radio FREE! 


I agree to purchase ten records during my membership, 
under the terms outlined in this advertisement...and I may 
cancel any time thereafter. If I continue, I will receive one 
record free for every additional record I buy. 


MY MAIN MUSICAL INTEREST IS (check one box only): 
(F Listening & Dancing ( Teen Hits ( Classical 
() Broadway & Hollywood CJ Country & Western CD Jazz 


Name . eee 
(Please Print) First Name Initial Last Name 


SMiitseasdectraraetomass ven Sehpweeees Hon DUP LONG as icphoccdccescctusccels 


Do You Have A Telephone? (Check One) EDSVESE. 7.2.9 0 No 


225-3/X8 
A i wrt ch 
APO, FPO addressees: write for special offer nt 


Only COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB offers you: 


i i ELVE 
1 IMMED ATE SAV NGS When you join e Club, you will receive 
1 ! jo! th e A Vv 
RECORDS aan LESS THAN THE PRICE OF ONE — anda FREE radio too 


2. CREDIT! When you become a member, the Club opens a charge account for 
you. You pay only after you have received your records. 


i i ds to fight, no 
IENCE! You shop at home, with no traffic or crow 
Se rcnine: no packages to carry. Your records are delivered to your door! 


4. FANTASTIC BONUS PLAN! After fulfilling your enrollment agreement, you 
will receive ONE RECORD FREE FOR EVERY ONE YOU BUY! And since you pay 
only a small postage and handling charge on each record, you will be getting the 
records you want at practically a 50% discount off Club prices! 
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FIRST CLASS 


Permit No. 1050 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


No Postage Stamp Necessary If Mailed in the United States 


Postage will be paid by 


COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB 
BOX NO. 87 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 
47808 


Ml 


Set 


st 


your bourbon 


andards high. 


Discover why so many 
people enjoy Ten High. 

a true Bourbon of 

. acknowledged quality 

w WS and character. Sip 
swe it Slow and easy. 


a Think of the welcome 
yp I price, too. It'llcertainly 


» add to your pleasure. 


| 
| 


| wRaM WALKER 
| 
TEN HIGH | 


| STRAIGHT BOURBON 
WHISKEY 


a Prrbetlind kiss 
Kram Wetton: Siri Sat 
; Aronia, Meme 
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AM WALKER & SONS INC., PEORIA, ILL.—86 PROOF ae 
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© 1968 HIR 


the} 


PALL MALL 


FAMOUS GIGARETTES 


e a ) 
Org Foye 


FILTER TIPPED 


i ‘e The Areiican Tobacco Company pee He OE 


